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CHAP. I. 


Ix one of thoſe beautiful and retired 
valleys which abound in the country once 
known by the general name of Snowdon, 
and which now forms a part of the 
county of Caernarvon, was ſeated the 
humble but hoſpitable dwelling of the 
reverend Evan Evans. The high moun- 
tain of Penmanmawr defended this lit- 
tle manſion from the chilling blaſts of 
the north-eaſt ; whilſt a ſtream purer 

Vol. I, B than 


C 

than cry ſtal ran murmuring among the 
rocks which time and the winter's tor- 
rents had ſeparated from the neighbour- 
ing mountains, forming a ſeries of ſuc- 
ceſſive water-falls before his windows, 
and clothing its banks with an eternal 
verdure. Thouſands of ſheep, whoſe 
fleeces might vie with ſnow in whiteneſs, 
were the. happy tenants of this peace- 
ful vale ; whoſe innocent bleatings, being 
echoed by ſurrounding woods, and mix- 
ed with the ſongs of birds and the mur- 
murs of the brook, formed a concert of 
natural and ſoothing muſic, which arc 
can ſeldom equal, and never excel. Here 
Mr. Evans had reſided for upwards of 
eighteen years, and exerciſed the paſtoral 
office literally over his ſheep, and figura- 
tively over a numerous pariſh in a man- 
ner. that won him the hearts of all his 
congregation. 

The reader muſt not imagine however 
that Mr. Evans was a_ beneficed clergy- 


man. He had indeed * fulfilled the 
duties 
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duties of one with reſpectable abiluies, 
and with conſcientious and unceaſing di- 
ligence; but the emoluments were reaped 
by a gentleman who had never ſeen the 
pariſh but once, when he quarrelled with 
the pariſhioners about his tythes, and had 
therefore reſolved never to come among 
them again. It is poſſible however they 
had no great loſs, for the truſt was faith- 
tully executed by the worthy Evans for 
the {mall falary of 20). a year, which, with 
the profits of a few acres round his little 
dwelling, and which could hardly be 
eſtimated at above 2ol. more, was all the 
income he poſſeſſed in the world. But 
though fortune had dealt thus hardly 
by bim, nature had been more benignant; 
tor from her he inherited an excellent 
conſtitution both of body and mind, 
and, what was {til} more valuable, a heart 
overflowing with kindneſs, and replete 


with every virtue that could ennoble and 


exalt a man. Mr. Evans moreover was 
happy in an excellent wife, whom he had 
B 2 married 


( 4 ) 
married in his youth from the uncommon 
motive of pure affection, without any 
view either to intereſt or fortune; and F 
which was inſpired by the equally un- 5 
common quality of unalterable ſweetneſs 4 
of temper, which gave her a look of be- 
nignity ſurpaſſing beauty, and which 
ſhe now retained in full perfection at an 
age when beauty (if ſhe ever had any) 
would have been conſiderably impairedw 
She had now lived with her huſband up- 
wards of thirty years in happy wedlock; 
and I heard her declare, that in all that y 
time ſhe had never differed with him but > 
once, and that too was on a point about ig 
which it might be preſumed he had no F 
right to interfere. It was ſoon after he 
rook her home to a little houſe he had 
in the neighbouring dioceſe of St. Aſaph 
(where indeed he was born, and where he 
firft ſerved a cure, before he removed to 
his preſent dwelling) chat the good wo- 
man was employed on her firſt brewing 
of ale; a matter of very conſiderable 
import- 


„ 

importance to a Welch houſewife, and 
of no leſs moment to a Welch parſon; 
and honeſt Evans, being an adept in the 
art, and a perfect connoiſſcur in the 
true ſmack of ewrw (as ale is called in 
his country), took the liberty to find 
fault with his wife's management; which 
it muſt be confeſſed was a tender point, 
and what no huſband ought to preſume 
to do. It is therefore not to be wondered 
at if the good lady for the firſt time in her 
life was a little off her guard, and de- 
fended her undoubted prerogative of 
managing her drink as ſhe thought fit; 
it is much more to be admired, that this 
was the laſt time as well as the firſt that 
the ever differed from her huſbuid. And 
indeed ſhe had candour enough to de- 
clare, that it was the event of this quar- 
rel which confirmed her in perfect ſub- 
miſſion ever after ; for certain it 1s, the 
ale proved four, which ſhe wiſely aſcrib- 
ing to the tartneſs of ſome ſpeeches ſhe 
chanced then to let fall, determined from 

B 3 that 
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that time forth that no ill humour of 


hers ſhould ever again be the caute of a 
domeſtic calamity—a refolution which 
the has inviolably kept ever fince, and 
which I ſhould moſt heartily recommend 
to all thoſe good wives who may chance 
to peruſe this ſtory. 

Mrs, Evans, while ſhe reſrded at St. 
Aſaph, had borne to her huſband one 
daughter, whom they named Winiirid, 
from a lady of illuſtrious beauty and 
virtue in thoſe parts, whoſe name has 
long fince been enrolled amongſt the 
martyrs and ſaints in heaven; and indeed 
the cherub countenance and the opening 
virtues of the little terreſtrial Winifrid 
filled her parents” hearts with the fond 
and pleaſing hope that ſhe would one day 
rival the faint in every excellence both 
of body and mind; but Providence 
thought fit to determine otherwiſe, and 


took her to himſelf in the ferent! year of 
her age. The afflicted parents ſüulkalned 


their Joſs wi:h that mecknefs and reſigna- 
tion 


1 


tion which true wiſdom and a juſt ſenſe 
of religion never fail to inſpire. They 
were however ſo far infected with human 
weakneſs that their home became diſa- 
greeable to them. They could not bear 


the walks in which they no longer faw 


their little darling: and the neat bit of 
garden before the houſe in which ſhe uſed 
to play, and where with tranſport they 
fo often beheld her tying up the flowers, 
and with artleſs innocence diſplaying 
taſte even in. her moſt careleſs diverſions, 
for ever recalled her to theic mind, and 
filled their eyes with a fountain of per- 
petual ſorrow, too tender and too diſ- 
treſſing for hearts ſo ſuſceptible as theirs 
to endure, It was this melancholy event 
which firſt determined them to quit St. 
Aſaph; and the cure in Caernarvonſhire 
ſoon after offering, they gladly removed: 
to it; but not before Heaven had afſua- 
ged their {orrow by ſending them a ſon, 
who at the opening of this hiſtory was 
in the nineteenth year of. his age. This 

B 4 darling 
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darling boy, whoſe name was Edward, 


and in whom all their cares and all their 
hopes were now centred, was every way 
worthy of their tendereſt affection. His 
beauty. was of that manly kind where 
robuſt ſtrength is united to perfect ele- 
gance: the bluſhes of the morning ſeem- 
ed to be lighted up in his cheeks, which 
glowed with health, and which were 
ſhaded by his thick and gloſſy hair, that 
played about his neck in natural curls; 
-whitſt wit tempered with good nature 
beamed from his dark eyes, whoſe fire 
was ſoftened without being concealed by 
a pair of long eye-laſhes of the deepeſt 
brown. There was, beſides, a grace and 
majeſty in his figure that would have 
beſtowed dignity upon a crown, and 
which was far ſurpaſſing any thing that 
could be expected from the fon of a 
Welch curate. 

Nor was the mind of this amiable 


youth any way inferior to his perſon, 
It had been the delightful taſk of Mr. 
Evans 


„ 


Eeans to form his heart from the firſt. 
dawn of opening reaſon, and nature had 
been ſo kind as to give him a heart, than 
which a worthier was never planted in 
a human breaſt. Under the care of 
this kind inſtructor he had acquired a 
competent knowledge of the Latin and 
Greek languages; and having an elegant 
turn for muſic and painting, which in- 
deed the ſcenes about him had naturally 
inſpired, he had improved thoſe talents 
merely by the dint of induſtty and genius 
in a wonderſul manner, and had acquired 
many accompliſhments that adorn the 
gentleman, to a degree infinitely beyond 
what could be expected from the humi- 
lity of his ſtation and the lowneſs of his 
finances. For this he was indebted to a 
happy diſpoſition of nature, which drank 
inſtruction more greedily than it could 
be offered; and as the excellent character 
of Mr. Evans made every thing that be- 
longed to him an object of regard, young 
Edward found no difficulty in being ad- 
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- mitted to the belt companies in the ncigh- 


bourhood, where his own good qualities 
were ſoon Known and admired, and every 
where eſtabliſhed him a general favour- 
ite. In theſe ſocieties his good ſenſe ſoon 


taught him to diſtinguiſh what was moſe 


eſtimable ; and though he never remem- 


bered to have been fifty miles from the 
{equeſtcred habitation in which he dwelt, 


yet neither his figure nor his manners 
would have been reckoned awkward in 
any drawing- room in Europe. 


Such was Ned Evans, the ſubject of: 


the following memoirs ; for whote wel- 


fare and ſucceſs the author confeſſes him- 
felf deeply intereſted, and to whom he 


truſts the reader is ajready not wholly. 
indifferent ; and he hopes that, in the 
courſe of his future hiſtory, he will never 
be found to act unbecoming his charac- 
ter, nor give occaſion to forfeit that good 
opinion which his firſt appearance gene- 
rally inſpired, 
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C II A P. II. 


IT was one night in the month of No- 
vember in the year 1779, that our good 
curate and his amiable wife had fat down 


to regale themſelves over a mug of ale 


and a plate of toaſted cheeſe ; when they 
were ſuddenly ſtartled by a bright flath 
of lightning, which was inſtantly followed 
by a tremendous clap of thunder. Mrs. 
Evans was naturally timorous, and more 
afraid of thunder than of any thing elle 
in the world; and though her huſband 
was not ſubject to this weaknets, yet the 
uncommon luudnels of the peal, and the 
ſeaſon of the year when thunder is but a 
rare phenomenon, hindered him to be al- 
together at eaſe; eſpecially as it was not 
long before that a houſe in the neigh» 
bourhood had been ſet on fire by, light- 
ning, and much miſcluet donc, though - 

B 6 the 


( 
the family bad ihe good fortune to eſcape. 
But it was not for his houſe, nor for him- 


ſelf, that his ſcars were alarmed on this 


occaſion ; the morning had been uncom- 
monly fine, and he had taken advantage 
of 1t to ſend Ned as far as Bangor, abouc 
nine miles off, on ſome buſineſs he had 
with the regiſter of the dioceſe; and 
Ned, being ſtout, and unwilhng to tire 
his father's only horſe, had taken an oaken 
ſtaff in his hand, and truſted to his own 
legs for the journey ; in which indeed his 
wiſdom was as conſpicuous as his huma- 
nity; for it is certain that his own two 
were much better and ſafer to be relied 
on than the other's four, Be that as it 
may, he was not yet come back, though 
it was long paſt the hour he had been ex- 
pected; and as he was not accuſtomed to 
ſtay on any errands, and the night was 
now ſet in with all its horrors" ot ſtorm 
and of darkneſs, we may forgive our 
worthy curate, if he began to be diſturbed 
by ſome riſing fears; which however he 

| endea- 
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endeavoured to ſuppreſs out of compaſ-- 
fion to his wife, who was now in ſuch 
an agony. of terror as could not ſup- 
port ii{cit under any addition, Long 
did they liſten with attentive and expect 
ing cars, hoping to hear the welcome 
tread of Ned's active and nimble feet; 
the ale and the cheeſe (now cold) were 
ſuffered to ſtand neglected on the table; 
whilſt the good man, holding his wife's 
left hand in bis right, while her head 
reſted on his boſom, ſpoke not to her, 
but looked unutterable tenderneſs. and 
affection, He was ſupporting her in this 
tender attitude, and endeavouring to 
ſoothe her fears, when Towler, who was 
Ned's tavourite dog, and was lying on the 
-hearth, ſet up a loud and melancholy 
howl; which. was preſently followed by 
the trampling of horſes, and the ſound of 
many voices at the gate, Poor Mrs. 
Evans, who had long been wound up to 
the higheſt pitch of terror, could not ſup- 
port this new alarm, and immediately 
fainted 


( 14 ) | 
fainted in her huſband's arms; who was 
himſelf in a condition not much better, 
bawling in vain to their only maid to 
come to her miſtreſs's aſſiſtance; but ſhe 
had long fince crept into her bed, terri- 
fied at the thunder, where ſhe lay ſmo- 
thering under the clothes, incapable of 
hearing, and afraid even to draw her 
breath. The noiſe now grew louder, and 
approached the houſe, when Mr. Evans 
diſtinctly heard Ned's voice calling for 
aſſiſtance, and begging him to open the 


door. The agitation the poor man was in 


is not to be deſcribed ; his wife ſtill ſenſe- 
leſs in his arms, and his boy, for aught he 
knew, about to be murdered at the gate. 
He had preſence of mind however to lay 
her gently in an arm-chair which happily 
ſtood by him, and then endeavouring to 
ſpring to the door, he unluekily over- 
threw the table, with his ale and his 
cheeſe, and, what was far more unfortu- 
nate, the candle, which was extinguiſhed 
in the fall. All was now darkneſs and 
| con- 
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„ 
confuſion, Ned ſtill thundering at the 
door, and calling on his father.“ What, 
in the name of God, has happened to 
you 7” ſaid he, as he endeavoured to un- 
bolt the lock. Nothing to myſelf,” crie(l 
Ned, * but every thing that is diſaſtrous 
to two unhappy ladies, one of whom is in 


my arms,” © Thank God! Thank God!““ 


replied the honelt curate, not conſidering 
what he ſaid, but rejoiced to find that 
Ned at lcaſt was fate ;, when continuing 
to fumble about the Jock, the youth's 
patience was exhauſted, and driving his 
foot againſt the door with all his force, 
he burſt it open with ſuch violence, that 
it laid the old gentleman ſprawling on the 
floor. Ned then came in, ſupporting the 
lady, who was altogether ſenſeleſs; and 
finding his father on the ground, My 
dear Sir,“ ſaid he, I hope I have not hurt 
you : I heartily beg your pardon; for, on 
my ſoul ! I meant you no diſreſpect, but 
the ſituation of this unhappy lady muſt 
excuſe me.“ It does, it does, my dear 

; boy, 
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01 6 } 
boy, were it ten times worſe ; I am nod 
hurt, and if I was, the joy of ſeeing you 
fafe would cure me.” He now role from 
the floor, and, groping into the kitchen, 
diſcovered Molly in her covert, whom he 
quickly unlodged, and ſet about endea- 
vouring to recover a light. A candle at 
length was brought, and. diſcovered a 
ſpectacle of ſorrow, the extent of which 
was not known before; Ned, wet to the 
ſkin, ſupporting in his arms a beautiful 


creature of about ſeventeen, drefled in a 


travelling habit of the molt elegant fa- 
{hion :. her hair, dark as the wing of the 
raven, was floating all diſhevelled over 
her lovely boſom, which juſt heaved with 
breath; and her cheek, all pale as aſhes, 
lay reclined upon his neck ; her eyes 
ſeemed cloſed in death; and ſhe was 
wholly unconſcious where ſhe was, or 
how there, or what had happened. 
Behind were two poſtillions bearing in 
the body of another female, dreſſed with 
the ſame elegance, but advanced in 

years; 
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41 
years; whilſt blood was ſtreaming from 
a wound which ſhe had received in her 
breaſt. Poor Evans ſtood motionlets 
with horror and aſtoniſhment ; wholly 
regardleſs of his wife, who was now come 
to herſelf, but equally entranced with 
terror and ſurpriſe, At length he found 


utterance; and claſping his hands to- 


gether, «Oh! Ned,” he cried, “ who is this 
angel you have brought here, and what 
has befallen her?” © Alas! Sir,” ſaid he, 
I cannot tell—all 1 know, I ſhall relate. 
As I was coming home from Bangor 
(where, as it now turns out, I was fortu- 
nately detained), about a hundred yards' 
beyond the turning to the houſe, I met 
a poſt-chaiſe aad four on the- turnpike 
road: it had globes with lights in them, 
by the glimmering of which I faw it ſud- 
denly attacked by two highwaymen on 
horſeback z one of whom ſtopped the 
foremoſt poſtillion, whilſt the other went 
to the window of the chaiſe. I ſoon after 
heard a female ſhrick, when ſpringing 

forward. 


3 
forward to give them what aſſiſtance T 
could afford, I was lucky enough to 
knock the ſcoundrel at the window 
down with the oak ſtick I had in my 
hand; which the other fellow ſeeing, im- 
mediately quitted the poſtillion, and diſ- 
charged a loaded blunderbuſs, as I be- 
lieve, into the chaiſe. The unfortunate 
lady whom you ſee killed, ſaid, Oh God! 
and inſtantly expired. This angel, whom 
you now fee ſenſeleſs in my arms, fell 
into them in this condition. The wicked 
perpetrators of this horrible act took 
advantage of the darkneſs and confuſion, 
and have eſcaped, The poſtillions are no 
way to blame ; they behaved as well as 
lads in their ſituation could do: they 
have preſerved the trunks and the effects; 
and the wretched authors of all this miſ- 
chief have no other prey but the life of 
this innocent and unfortunate lady. I 
truſt that the lovely object in my arms 
has no other hurt but fright, and T re- 


joice that Providence has fo ordered it 
as 


(2-13 

as to bring me to her aſſiſtance, and that 
the misfortune has happened ſo near the 
houſe which can afford her an aſylum in 
her preſent comfortleſs and forlorn fitua- 
tion.“ And I rejoice, too,” ſaid honeſt 
Evans, „and I bleſs my God, who has 
inſpired you with courage and reſolution 
to fear no danger in ſuccouring the dif- 
treſſed, and who has given me this hum- 
ble habitation to be a comfort and re- 
fuge to this fair unfortunate. Go, my 
dear,” ſaid he, turning to his wife, who 
was now wholly recovered, ** go and fee 
what cordial or other thing you can find, 
that can help to reſtore her to her ſenſes.” 
He now turned to the poſtillions, who 
were ſtanding all this time, bearing the 
body of the murdered lady between them; 
and having affiſted them to diſpoſe it de- 
cently on chairs ſet for the purpoſe, he 
deſired them to tell him all they knew of 
the matter. They faid they were wholly 
ignorant who the ladies were, but they 
certainly were people of condition — 
that 


( 20 ) 
that they had come from London, and 
had croſſed the ferry at Conway, about 
four o'clock—that they were on their 
way to Ireland, of which country they 
believed they were natives, and wiſhing 
to overtake the packet, which ſails to- 
morrow from the Head, they were in 
haſte to get on to Bangor this night; and 
had therefore, late as it was, taken a 
chaiſe and four at Conway for that pur- 
poſe ; that they had come on very well 
notwithſtanding the ſtorm till the high- 
waymen ſtopped them—and that all the 
reſt was juſt as Mr, Edward had de- 
ſcribed it. | 

Mrs. Evans now returned, with the 
remains of a bottle of Hungary water, 
which was the only thing ſhe had in the 
houſe that was like a cordial (for ſhe 
was not one of thoſe good women, who, 


under the pretence of weak nerves and 


windy ſtomachs, are for ever taking 
drams diſguiſed with the name of cordial 
waters); and with this ſhe bathed the 


lady's 
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Iady's temples, while her huſband held a 


bottle of ſalts to her noſe, Ned Evans 
ſtill ſupporting her in his arms. In a 
little time ſhe fetched a deep figh; and 
ſoon after raifing her languid eyes, which 
{till ſhone, though with diminiſhed luſtre, 
« Where am 1?” ſaid ſhe, © and into what 
hands am I fallen?“ —© You are fallen 
into honourable hands,” replied Evans; 
“into hands that ſhall be exerted to the 
utmoſt to adminiſter to you every com- 
fort and conſolation they can procure, 
and which your appearance and fituation 
ſo juſtly demand.” © Whoever you are, 
Sir,” ſaid ſhe, „ thank you; greatly, 
greatly do I thank you.” Dear lady,” 
ſaid Ned, “let me ſupport you to this 
arm-chair; fit down a little and endeavour 
to be compoſed, till we can get you ſome 
refreſhment.” She now raiſed herſelf upon 
her feet; when turning to be led, and be- 
holding the body of her companion where 
Evans and the poſtillions had laid 1t out, 
ſhe ſprang to it with renewed ſtrength, 


and 


1 
and throwing herſelf on her knees and 
embracing it in her arms, * Oh ! Mrs, 
Melville,” ſaid ſhe, „my dear, my 
faithful, my parental friend, have I loſt 
you for ever!” She kiſſed the corpſe with 
an intenſe fervor, and turning up her eyes 
to Heaven, ſhe burſt into a violent flood 


of tears. by 
Mrs. Evans and Ned would have ? 


gone to her and endeavoured to force F 
Her to the chair; but Mr. Evans forbade | 
them, © Let her alone awhile,” ſaid he; 


c her heart is agitated to the laſt degree, i 
and tears will be the ſpeedieſt and moſt ef- 4 
ſectual relief.“ They ſuffered her then to 7 
remain unmoleſted ; and ſhe continued i} 
in the ſame poſture, and with the ſame 4 
unceaſing flow of ſorrow, for about a 3 


quarter of an hour; at length ſhe ſtop- 
ped, and riſing from the body, “It is 
enough, ſaid ſne; * you are gone, and 
you are a bleſſed inhabitant of heaven. I 
am left on earth to deplore the beſt and 1 
moſt beloved of friends.“ Ned now ſtep- i; 

6 ped 
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ped forward, and offering her his hand, 
ſhe ſuffered herſelf to be led to the arm- 
chair, and compoſedly ſat down. A 
dcep ſilence was kept for ſome minutes. 
At length Mr. Evans ventured to ſpeak: 
« | lament, Madam,” ſaid he, with the 
* deepeſt and moſt unfeigned ſorrow, the 
fatal event which has procured me the 
honour of ſeeing you in this houſe: never- 
theleſs, it is a conſolation to me, that my 
{on here has been the means of affording 
you ſome relief, and of conducting you to 
this humble habitation ; and I promiſe 
you, both for my wife and for myſelf, that 
you cannot oblige us more than by con- . 
ſidering yourſelf at home, and making ufe 
of ſuch accommodation as it affords, as 
long as it may be neceflary or agreeable 
> to you to ſtay.“ Ves, indeed, Madam,“ 
” faid Mrs, Evans, © both my huſband 
and I will think it the happieſt incident 
& in our lives to accommodate you on this 
melancholy occaſion; and we only lament 
that our entertainment cannot be equal 

to 


1 


2 e 
* 2 4, „ 


tleman, I am indebted for this generous 


my gratitude ſhall ceaſe only with my 


do what, from your appearance, you have 
certainly been accuſtomed to: but, ſuch 
as it is, we hope you will accept it.“ 
« Yes, Madam,” replied the lady, I will 
gladly and thankfully accept it; and 1 
think myſelf happy, that when ſo ſudden 
and ſo dreadful a calamity came upon 
me, Providence has graciouſly conducted 
me to ſuch hoſpitable and benevolent 
minds as yours.“ Then, turning to Ned, 
ſhe ſaid, © I finditis to you, young gen- 


deliverance. I beg your pardon, I ought 
indeed to have recollected it before; but 
the fad confuſion of my thoughts and 
hurry of my ſpirits muſt plead my 
excuſe. I am glad, however, that I now 
know you for my protector and deli- 
verer; and you may aſſure yourſelf that 


hte.” | 

Ned's face was covered with bluſhes; 
but preſently recollecting himſelf, © Dear: 
lady,” he ſaid, your condeſcenſion over- 
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whelms me; you owe me no gratitude: I 
did nothing but my duty, and what was the 
duty of every man on the like occafion ; 
and had my life been the forfeit of it, I 
ſhould gladly have given it to reſcue yours.” 
That you have ventured it indeed,” ſaid 
the lady, © is abundantly apparent, and 
I ſhould be unworthy of the protection you 
have afforded me, if I ſhould ever forget 
it.” She now aſked for a glaſs of water, 
which being brought her, Mr. Evans fold 
her that he was extremely ſorry it was out 
of his power, at that time, to aſk her to 
qualify it with any better liquor. *I have 
indeed,” ſaid he, * ſome excellent ale of my 
own brewing, which, if you ever taſte that 
liquor, I can venture to recommend : but 
as for wine, Madam, I am but a poor curate, 
and never was maſter of a dozen in all my 
life ; though, could I have foreſeen the 
honour of having you for my gueſt, I 
lhould have taken care not to have been 
wholly unprovided.” She thanked him 


with an obliging ſmile, and told him that 
Vol. I. Go 4 
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at that time no liquor whatever was ſo 
.agrecable to her as pure ſpring water. 
am ſorry indeed,” ſaid ſhe, © for your own 
fake, that fortune has not beſtowed on you 
whatever is thought comfortable in life: 
but for myſelf, I eatreat you will not give 
yourſelf the ſmalleſt uneaſineſs. I truſt 
that in a few days I ſhall be able to con- 
tinue my journey to Ireland, where my 
Friends live, and where I am extremely anx- 
ious to be; in the mean time J muſt 
be indebted to you for the protection of 
your houſe, which is all I ſtand in need of 
at preſent, and ſhall cheerfully and thank- 
Fully put up with your own fare, whatever 
it may be.” 

Mrs. Evans then aſked her if fhe could 
not be prevailed on to eat a bit of ſome- 
thing; © there is very good butter and cheeſe 
in the houſe,” ſaid ſhe, “ and if you could 
fancy it, I could get you a Welſh rabbit in 
a few minutes:“ the lady aſſured her that 
ſhe could not taſte any thing, but would be 
obliged to her, if, as ſoon as was convenient, 
2 ſhe 


( £2 ) 
ſhe would ſhew her to her chamber. The 
good woman replied, that ſhe believed her 


room was by that time ready; that ſhe 


would go and ſee; and when it was, would 
immediately come back and conduct her to 
it. In a ſhort time ſhe returned with a 
candle; and the lady riſing, curtſied to the 
two gentlemen, and wiſhed them a good 
night. As ſhe paſſed the body of her de- 
parted friend, ſhe ſtopped for about a 
minute, and contemplated it in filence 
ſhe then took one of the hands, and, ſtoop- 


ing down, kiſſed it with impaſſioned ten- 


derneſs; her eyes ſwimming in tears were 
raiſed to heaven, and her lips ſeemed to fay 
ſomething, though her voice was not heard. 


EF She then roſe, and wiping her tears with a 


cambrick handkerchief, withdrew. 

The two gentlemen who were ſanding; 
followed her wich their eyes, and bowing; 
as ſhe went out of the room, remained 
fixed in thought for ſome time after wand. 
Fvans at length broke ſilence . Gop my 


: dear boy,“ faid he to Ned, * into the: 


Cy kitchen, 
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Kitchen, and ſee that all the baggage of theſe 
i unfortunate ladies be brought into the 
ii Houſe: let the horſes I care of as 
I! well as they can, and let the poor lads have 
j a good fire, and plenty of ale to comfort 


| them after this ſad adventure, 

; Ned immediately went, and found things 
I] already taken care of in the manner pre- 
i ſcribed. There was a lad at the houſe, 
1 one David Morgan, the ſon of a man who 


had lived as a farm- ſervant with Mr, Evans 
ever ſince he had come to that part of the 
country; this lad was much about Ned's 
age and fize, a ſturdy-well-looking fellow 
as any of his ſtation in the country; and as 
they had been brought up boys together, 
there ſubſiſted a friendſhip and attachment 
between them, which made David a frequent 
inmate of the houſe, though he was not a 
regular ſervant in it. This lad was enter- 
| 0 taining the two poſtillions, after having 
5 belped them with their horſes, and trunks, 
5 &c: and extolling his young maſter's proweſs 
and his own. © Ah!” fays he, if I had 
| been 
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been there with young maiſter, thoſe ſconn» 
drel robbers ſhould not have eſcaped.” 
« Why, what would you have done?“ faid 
one of the poſtillions. We would have 
lent them ſuch a flick,” ſaid David, “ as 
they would never have been cured of but by 
the gallows,” © Mayhap you would have 
found yourſelves miſtaken,” faid the other; 
« why they had fire arms with them, and 


what could you have done then? Why 
the ſame as maifter did with one of them,” 


ſaid David, Damn them and their fire- 


arms together! if the Devil had been with: 


them, with a piſtol as big as Bangor ſteeple, 
I would /na-ha-fear'd 'un, provided I had a 


prayer-book in my pocket, and young 


maiſter at my back.“ Hut you fool 


you,” ſaid Ned juſt then entering, “hold 


your tongue, and drink your ale: it is 


not a week ſince I ſaw you frightened al- 
molt to death by farmer Watkins' white 
horſe,” „True, maiſter,“ ſaid the other, 
« but then I took him, for a ghoſt! I own 


T's, woundily afraid of dead men, but Ido 


C3 not: 
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not fear any living man that ever wore a 
head.. Then,” ſaid Ned, “ you are juſt 
the reverſe of me; for I do not fear any 
dead man; but I will not be ſo vain as to 
aſſert that no living man could alarm me. 
But that is neither here nor there—are all 
the things brought ſafe out of the carriage, 
and are the horſes fed?” Being anſwered 
in the affirmative, he told them they might © 
fit on then and drink their ale, but charged [+ 
them to make no noiſe, leſt they ſhould 
diſturb the poor lady who had gone to her 
repoſe ; and ſo bing he returned n 
Parlour. 1 10110 
It was now eving late, yr as db 
were but two beds in che houſe, one of 
-which the lady occupied, Ned aſked his 
father if he would not come and ſleep wich 
bim; for, as for Mrs, Evans, ſhe Nlept upon 
a pallet in che ſame chamber with the lady. 
Mr. Evans replied, chat the ſad adventure 
of che evening had drwemall ſleep out of his 
| head.  « Beſides, my dear,” ſaid he, «you 
now decency EIS. that ſome per- 


ſon 


1 
fon ſhould fit up with the corpſe. Go, then; 
my dear boy, go you to your bed; you 
cannot be otherwiſe than fatigued; but as 
for me, I ſhall fit here until the morning.“ 
Ned then retired to reſt; where we will 
leave him to that ſound and refreſhing ſleep 
which innocence of mind, and health of 
body, never fail to beſtow, Mr. Evans 
ſpent the greateſt part of the night in 
prayer, as was his cuſtom when any unuſual 
accident befel him; and when he was not 
on his knees, he relieved himſelf by reading 
e Sherlock upon Death,” a book. which he 
extremely admired, and which of all others 
ſeems beſt calculated to give comfort and- 
conſolation to an afflicted heart. 


. 


N ED roſe as ſoon as it was day; 
being impatient to hear ſomething of pa 
lady, went immediately to the parlour to his 
his father. Well, Sir,” ſaid he, „hat 
tidings have you heard of our unfortunate 
lodger, and do you know how the has paſſed 
the night?” „ have not heard a word,” 
ſaid Mr. Evans, “nor ſeen a creature but 
the maid, who has juſt been here to make 
up the fire; but go, my dear, and bid 
her tap at the door, and aſk your mother 
how ſhe is.“ Ned did as directed, and 
then went out to fee about the horſes and 
poſtillions: they were up getting ready to 
go away. He deſired them to go into the 
houſe, and get ſome cheeſe and ale for 
their breakfaſt, and not to go away with- 
out ſeeing his father. He then returned to 
the pariour, where he found Mrs, Evans fit- 
45 | ting 


( 
ting with her huſband; when aſking about 


the lady, „Alas!“ ſaid ſhe, © poor ſoul, 


ſhe has not cloſed her eyes the whole night, 
and indeed 1 am greatly alarmed for her 
health. She complains of a violent pain 
in her head and back, and is continually 
ſhivering! with cold, though to the touch 
ſnelis like a coal of fire. ' I am going to 
make her a little warm tea, which perhaps 
may throw her into a perſpiration, and be 
of ſervice to her.“ Do, my dear,“ ſaid 
Evans, * and Þthink it would be prudent 
to ſend to Conway for Doctor Jones; for 
God knows how her illneſs may turn out.“ 
This thought was highly approved of, and 
Ned aid that he would be himſelf the 
meſſenger; in order to be ſure to bring 
him, let him be where he would; and 
now going out to order the horſe, the 
poſtillions told him he fhould be welcome 
to a ſeat in their chaiſe, and they would 
engage to carry him quicker than any 
other conveyance. This was accepted of; 
and Mr. Evans finding the chaiſe had been 

C 5 paid 
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paid for by the ladies at Conway, gav 3 1 
the lads half a crown each, in reward for 7 
their activity and attention; and Ned 
haſtily taking off a bowl of milk, and 
cating a cruſt wich at, ſet off at full ſpeed 
with them. He got to Conway in little 
more than an hour, and was lucky enough 
to ſind Doctor Jones at home. che 
doctor was not a regular phyſician, but 
bad long practiſed as a ſurgeon. and apo- 
thecary with good reputation. He was a 
benevolent and humane man; qualities 
which are peculiarly neceſſary in his pro- 
feſſion, and which often do more n guring 
à patient than the drugs he ſwallows. 
When the doctor heard dhe tale, it awak- 
ened all his feelings 1 *I will go with-you, 
my friend,“ ſaid he, in ten minutes; I will 
only order other horfes for expedition, and 
baill take back-thezchalſe.at,,my own ex- 
pence; for, axclufye:gt, the lady who calls 
for- all tenderneſsandidttention, I would 
goto the world's entlito ſerve your father 
or any, of his family.“ Ned thanked him 


for 
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for his kindnels ; ; and now finding that a 
chaiſe was to carry him back, he took care 
to get a dozen of the beſt wine that could 


be, had in Conway, that. the poor lady 


might want, no comfort that could be pro- 


cured for her. The rumour of the rob- 
bery and murder had reached Conway 
the night before ; 3 but now that Ned 
and the poſtillions appeared, every body 


crgyded about them to hear the particu» 
lars, He ſatisfied them as conciſely as he 
could, and then ſet off with the doctor 
for his father S, accompanied with the 
praiſes. and the bleſſings of all who had 
heard the Qory.. The lads drove at a good 
rate, and when Mr. Evans heard the 


— gueſſing by its return that the doc- 


for was come, be went out to meet him. 
My dear doctor,“ ſaid he, as he wasalight - 


ing, always am glad to ſee you, but 
never did your preſence give me ſo much 


pleaſure as at this inſtant; I am infinitely 
obliged to you for the haſte you have made 


0 viſi my unfortunate gueſt, whoſe ſitu - 


6 | ation 
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ation is ſo diſtreſſing, that all the tender- 

neſs and aitention we can pay to her is 

not equal to her claim upon us for it.“ 

5 Her ſituation is deplorable indeed,“ re- %; 
plied the doctor, * and her claim for atten- 
tion and tenderneſs as great: it is a conſola- 

tion, however, to know that ſhe has happened 

among thoſe who can fully feel for her; 

and whoſe ſympathetic hearts will do every 

thing chat can alleviate her diſtreſs. Does 

ſhe know,” continued he, that I have been bh 

ſent for, or was it only a mere motion of 
your own?” © She knows nothing about — = 
replied Mr. Evans; © my wife repreſented 1 
ber to me to be in ſuch a fituation as I 
thought alarming; and as I know that 
in all diſtempers much may be done in the 
beginning, which, if that opportunity be 
loft, may never be able to be done after- 

wards, I took the liberty to ſend for you 
of my own head, without confulting her 

on the ſubject, which might perhaps 

have alarmed her more, and could anſwer 

no good end that I can ſee,” © You have 

done 
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done wiſely,” replied the doctor; ee it is of 


no conſequence who ſent for me, nor did I 
aſk the queſtion with any other view than 
merely to know the fa& before 1 ſpeak to 
herſelf; it is enough for me that ſhe is in 
diſtreſs, and that ſhe wants medical aſſiſt- 
ance; and I ſhall be happy, my dear friend, 
to go hand in hand with you in giving 
her that and every other aſſiſtance that ſhe 
may happen to want. You ſpeak like 
a gentleman and a chriſtian,” replied Evans, 
* and I only pray that our aſſiſtance may be 
effectual.“ Mrs. Evans now came down; 
and the doctor, after the firſt ſalutation, 
enquiring about the lady, ſhe told him ſhe 
was juſt then in a doze, but it did not 
ſeem like one that would refreſh her; ſhe 
breathed hard, and ftarted often, and ſome- 
times muttered ſomething which ſhe could 
not underſtand. Will you ſtep up your- 
ſelf, doctor, and look at her? and you will 
be better able to judge.” * No, my dear 
madam,” replied the doctor, *] will not 


go to her till ſhe is appriſed of my coming. 
If 


(3 
If ſhe bappened to wake while I was at 
her bed- ſide, there is no faying what effect 


the ſecing a, firgnger | in her room might | 


have upon her in her preſent weak con- 
dition. Be you ſo gd. as to return to 
her, and fir hy her till ſhe wakes; and 
then tell her, that ſceing her out of order, 
vp took the liberty ro ſend for me, as I 
lived io the ;neighhourhood, and. aſk her 
leave to bring me to her.“ „I beljeve 
indeed you. are right, replied Mrs. Eyans; 
<« her ſpirits are ſo fluttered that ſhe could 
not bear ſurpriſe of any Kind; I will go 
and do as you bid me, and return again as 
ſoon as I am authoriſed.“ Mr. Evans 
then offered the doctor ſome refreſliment; 
and he ſaid he wopld take a bit of dry toaſt 
and ſome mulled ale, for the day was cold, 
and he had come off without any breakfaſt, 
They talked of indifferent matters while 


this was preparing; and when jt came, 


Ned's ſtomach was ſo complaiſant as to 
enable him to aſſiſt the doctor very effectu· 


a in demoliſhing the ale and ſoalt, to. 


gether 
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= gether wich half a dozen eggs that they 
bo | got boiled. They had ſcarcely a finiſhed 
* when Mrs. Evans, came down, and ac- 
quainted the, doctor that the lady had 
waked, ang readily, conſented to ſee him. 
Hle immed ately. followed ber up ſtairs ; 
? .,when he came to the bed fide, and beheld 
the lovely obje& he came to ſee, he could 
{0 not ſyppreſs, the emotipn her beauty and 
her diſtreſs inſpired—he was obliged , to 
turn aſide is head to conceal the manly 
= t:car which trembled in his eye. The voice 
Dr 
am obliged to you, Sir,“ ſaid fhe, © and 
to this kind gentlewoman, for the tender 
concern you ſeem to take for my health; 
I,. was in hopes to have, been able to con- 
* _tinye my journey home ; but alas! 1 am 
very unable even to ſpeak ; and if Pro- 
vigdence deſigns to make this my home, his 
will be done; I think I am content.“ «* Oh, 
my dear madam!ꝰ replied the doctor, Itruſt 
you; have; many many years of health and 
happineſs before yop yet. It is natural, and 


what 
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"what might be expected, that the violent 
ſhock your ſpirits have received ſhould z 
have an effect on your health, but I truſt bt 
there is no reaſon to apprehend but that reſt 
and l a little time will perfectly: reſtore you.” 
The lady gazed" on him with a languid 7 
eye for a little time: at length ſhe ſpoke 
again. Oh! Mrs. Melville Sir my dear 
Mrs. Melville—have y ou ſeen her'? The 
"robbers did not Kill her they could not 
Kill her—has ſhe ſlept, Sir do tell me, has 
ſhe ſlept? The doctor now perceived that 
ſhe was raving, and that the dreadful ac- 
cident of the night before had brought a 
fever on her ſpirits: he felt her pulſe; and 
finding them extremely low, he told Mrs. 
Evans, that, for the preſent, there wus 
nothing to be done but to keep her quiet. 
that reſt was of the greateſt importance to 
her — that the leaſt ſudden noiſe might 
prove fatal, or drive her into madneſs— 
that ſhe muſt be ſoothed, and croſſed in 
nothing; and for nouriſhment ſhe might 
give her a little wine whey, acidulated with 
Juice 
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juice of lemon, or a little cream of tartar ; 
but that bleeding, or any thing of that 
kind, was highly improper. All that can 
be done at preſent is to keep her quiet, 
and endeavour to ſupport her ſtrength, 1 
will call again to-morrow,” faid he, “and 
even ſtay wich her, ſhould it become ne- 
ceſlary.” He now left the room totally 
unobſerved by the lady, who indeed was 
not in a condition to obſerve any thing. 
When he came to the parlour, Mr. 
Evans ſaw by his countenance the fituation 
of the lady; he was anxious, yet afraid 
to aſk him what he thought of her. The 
doctor relieved him from this embarraſſ- 
ment: It is happy, my dear friend,” 
ſaid he, „that you ſent for me; vaſtly 
fortunate that I chanced to be in the way. 
This poor lady is in a moſt alarming fitu- 
ation, in a fever of the moſt critical and 
dangerous kind; it is not, however, in- 
fectious, nor need you fear that your hu- 
manity will 'be any otherwiſe wounded 
than in ſeeing this unfortunate lady die.” 
n c What!” 


1 
© What!” interrupted Ned in an agony 
of diſtreſs, ** is (he dying?“ “ No, no!“ 
zeplied the doctor, „“ do not ſay that 
God forbid !—I only mean that her illneſs 
is of a very dangerous kind, and her ſymp- 
toms at preſent unfavourable, I do not 
deſpair, however, but that, with the blefling 
of God, {he may come through.“ May 
God Almighty graciouſly beſtow that bleſ- 
fing upon us!“ ſaid Evans“ and I truſt 
he will, fince it ſurely was by his inſpira- 
tion that I ſent for you.“ The doctor 
then repeated to Mr. Evans the directions 
he had given above ſtairs to his wife, and 
when he mentioned wine whey, Good 
God!“ ſaid Evans, © how forgetful I am! 
I proteſt there is not a drop of wine in the 
houſe. Oh! that I had thought of ſend- 
ing for it in the morning to Conway !” 
* Do not be uneaſy on that head, my dear 
Sir,” ſaid Ned; © 1 have taken care gf 
that, and brought in the chaiſe a dozen of 
the beſt I could get.” © Have you in- 
deed *” ſaid Evans; © I xejoice at that, and 
1 cannot 


( 43 ) 
cannot but admire and love that attention 
which I have always ſeen you pay to every 
perſon in diſtreſs.” * Oh!” ſaid Ned, 
* this lady's diſtreſs is enough to awake 
attention in a ſtone.” © It is indeed,“ 
replied the doQtor; and now finding the 
day advanced beyond the moon, he fajd 
his other patients required his attendance, 


and he muſt therefore return to Conway, 


but promiſed to be back again the next 
day. Tomorrow,“ faig Mr. Evans, “ is 
Sunday, and therefore I ſhall be engaged 


| all the morning; but, do, my dear friend, 
contrive matters ſo as to ſtay and eat a hit 


of my own. mutton with me; I ſhall be 


grieved if, when I come from church, 1 


ſhould find you gone.“ The doctor ſaid 
he could not promiſe for ſtaying, as jt 
depended upon his ather patients whether 


= te could do it with propriety or not; but 


that if he could, he would. So ſaying, he 
took leave; and Mr. Evans and Ned at- 


tending him to the door, he got into the 


chaiſe and drove off, 9 10 
The 
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The reſt of the day paſſed off in a 
thoughtful and ſerious manner, which, on 
Mr. Evans's part, was not uncommon, as 
he uſually dedicated the evening of Satur- 
day to the contemplation of his important 
duty the following day; but Ned's ſpirits 
were not uſed to be depreſſed; and indeed [i 
it required | ſomething very folemn and 8 
affecting to keep him ſerious half an hour 
together, for his heart by nature was 
tuned to gaiety, which be had neither art 


nor neceſſity to conceal, and which diffuſed ©” 


an air of icheerfulnefs over his countenance |: 
that did not at all accord with gravity and 
ſedateneſs. In che evening, preparations 
were made for paying the laſt ſad office to 
Mrs. Melville, who was ſtill lying in the 
ſame ſpot where the poſtillions had depo- Fu 


ſited her, It was intended to inter her the 


following evening after prayer. Mrs. Evans f 
therefore took care to have ber properly | 
dreſſed for the grave, and laid by her other 
clothes, and particularly her pockets, with- > 
out examining their contents, in a place 
vil Where 
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where they would be ſecure, ' When her 
cofin came home, Mr, Evans had her re- 
moved to an out-houle, that the melancholy 
ſound of nailing her up in it might not 
reach the ears of the lady above ſtairs, who 
was not able to bear noiſe of any kind, 
and leaſt of all that which, if ſhe ſuſpected 
the occaſion, would probably fit her for the 
ſame ſad ſervice, With regard to her ſitu- 
ation, there was no material alteration in it. 
She continued extremely low and languid, 
ſometimes in her ſenſes, and ſometimes 
wandering. She ſcarce ever ſpoke, except 
for a little drink, She did not appear to 
ſleep, which, if 1t could be procured, was 
the beft thing for her, but which hitherto 
ſhe had not been able to do, at leaſt in that 
quiet and compoſed manner which alone - 
could tend to reſtore her. At night Mr, 
Evans and Ned fat down to their ſupper, 
and finiſhed the moſt filent and thoughtful 
meal they had ever eaten together. Soon 
after they retired to the ſame bed to reſt, 

r Youth 


( 46 ) 
Youth and health ſoon procured Ned the 
bleſſing of quiet ſleep; but Mr. Evans, 
notwithſtanding his having fat up the night 
before, continued the greateſt part of this 
night alſo in meditation and prayer, 
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Tas morning roſe, and with it both the 
gentlemen. Ned was firſt dreſſed, and haſ- 
tening up to the lady's apartment, tapped, 
with a timorous heart, at the door. Mrs. 
Evans opened it, and told him ſhe could 
not perceive any material alteration ; that 
ſhe had been for the moſt part quiet, but 
without any refreſhing ſleep. If at any 
time ſhe chanced to flumber, it was only 
for a few minutes, when ſhe awoke in a ter- 
ror ; and ſhe thought theſe ſlumbers did 
her more hurt than good. Poor Ned re- 
ceived the intelligence with a downcaft 
look, and communicated it to his father, 
who partook of his ſorrow. Vet let us 
not be altogether caſt down, my boy, it is 
poſſible ſhe may yet do well: and I ſhall, 


2 this day, in the church, offer up the prayer 


of the congregation, to beſeech Almighty 


2 God to ſpare her to us.” 


They 


( 48 ) 

They now went to breakfaſt, which on 
Ned's part was bread and milk, to which 
the parſon (eſpecially on Sunday) added a 
piece of cheeſe and a pint of warm ale. 
Cheeſe and ale are to a Welchman nectar 
and ambroſia; and our good curate, who 
loved hoſpitality as far as his circumſtances 
would allow, took care to be always pro- 1 
vided with plenty of both, and that che n i? 
of their kind, . 
When breakfaſt was over, he retired to 


prepare himſelf for church, whither he 


went as ſoon as he was dreſſed; but Ned 
ſtaid at home that he might be in the way | | 
to receive the doctor when he came, and 
to execute any directions he might leave 
in caſe he could nut ſlay dinner. The i 
church was about half a mile from the Y 


houſe; and well attended by many genteel | 


families in the neighbourhood, as well as © 
by a numerous congregation of inferior 
note; all of whom reſpected Evans as a 
father, and could not fail to be virtuous as 
far as they followed either his precepts or 
i: example. 


( 49 ) 


example. His ſermons were of- that plain 
and natural kind which were ſuited to 
every underſtanding, and always upon 
© topics which came home to every man's 
18 heart. He did not dwell on thoſe abſtrufe 
2 dodrines, which, after all that can be ſaid 
of them, muſt for ever remain inexplicable; 
but he enlarged on thoſe important duties 
in which all chriſtians are agreed, and 
winch the divine Author of our religion 
has preſcribed, in order to adorn and exalt 
our nature to ſoften and correct the heart; 
that every man being guided by the dictates 
of right reaſon, and by faith in the pro- 
miſes of God, might regulate his life 
accordingly, and thereby enfure himſelf 
reſpect in this world, and everlaſting hap- 
pineſs in the next. 
g Theſe diſcourſes he delivered in a dif- 
Z tint and not ungraceful manner; and he 
muſt be either a very abandoned or very 
inattentive hearer indeed, who could be 
preſent at them without being affected by 
them. On this day he choſe for his ſub- 
Vol. I. D jet, 
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of life; and ſpoke upon it with an unuſual 
degree of eloquence and fervor. He al- 
luded to the fatal and recent example which 
was at that time in his own houſe; and 


the whole ſermon was a kind of funeral 


ration on the unfortunate Mrs. Melville, 
whoſe obſequies were to be performed in 
the evening. When ſervice was over, moſt 
of the congregation crowded about him to 
aſk about the unfortunate lady at his houſe, 
and to inform themſelves of all the circum- 
ſtances of the melancholy event: he had 
the pleaſure to find Ned's conduct univer- 
ſally approved, and his praiſes echoed by 
every tongue; and he had likewiſe the ſa- 
tisfaction to receive many friendly offers of 
aſſiſtance on this occaſion, and ſome of 
them of a very generous kind; a pleaſing 
teſtimony how much he was eſteemed and 
beloved by his people, and that his preach- 
ing had not been in vain. Theſe offers, 
however, as they were not neceſſary, he 


politely declined ; but not without warm 
com- 
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commendations of their benovolence, as 
well as thanks for their kindneſs; and, 
mounting his horſe, returned home, fol- 
lowed by the bleſſings and the prayers of 
his pariſhioners, 

When he got to his own houſe, Ned 
met him at the door, and informed him 
that the doctor had not yet come, and that 
the poor lady was in the ſame wav. This 
intelligence neither ſurpriſed nor diſap= 
pointed him; he was rather pleaſed the 
doctor had not arrived, as it gave him 
greater hopes of his ſtaying ; and, at any 
rate, he would be glad to hear from himſelf 
his opinion of his unfortunate patient, In 
about a quarter of an hour he came ; and, 
after firit ſending for Mrs. Evans, and 
conſulting with her, he followed her up 
ſtairs to the lady. Evans and Ned re- 
mained below, in ſilent and penſive expecta- 
tion of his return. At length he came 
down with the comfortleſs intelligence, that 
ſhe was certainly no better, but rather 


other wiſe; „though not ſo much fo,” 
D2 {aid 


„ 
ſaid he, “ as to make me deſpond alto- 
gether. It is the nature of theſe nervous 
fevers to be flow and lingering, and to 
keep us long in ſuſpenſe; l have ſometimes 
ſeen patients ſo reduced as to appear al- 
together dead, yet afterwards recover and 
do well. I have brought here ſome medi- 
cines in my pocket, which you will cauſe 
to be given to her as dire ged.“ Here he 
took out ſome phials, the contents and 
operations of which it is unneceſſary here 


to relate. The beſt medicine,“ faid he, 


&« for her, is quiet and compoled ſleep; 
which 1f we could procure from nature, I 
ſhould not wholly deſpair; but it muſt not 
be forced.” Mr. Evans promiſed that all 
his directions ſhould. be punctually fol- 
lowed; and Ned's face, which was the 
picture of diſtreſs before, began to reſume 
its uſual ſerenity, merely on the ſlender 

comfort that he did not wholly deſpair. 
The doctor now endeavoured to divert 
them to other topics; and, among the reſt, 
told them, that a ſuſpicious fellow, who 
1 could 
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himſelf, had been taken up at Conway the 
night before, and was then in the jail—he 
had been examined before a magiſtrate, 
but nothing appeared that could convict 
him. He then ſaid he thought Ned had 
better lee him, as he might pollibly know 
him again, or might embarraſs him with 
queſtions that might tend to a diſcovery. 
Ned ſaid he had no objection in the world 
to ſee him, and would go to the end of the 
earth to bring the villains to juſtice ; but 
at the fame time confeſſed he ſhould be 
very tender how he ſwore any man's life 
away, or even gave ſuſpicions of his cha- 
racter. In the preſent cale,” ſaid he, 
el fear I can be of little uſe; for un- 
luckily it was ſo dark that 1 have not the 
ſmalleft idea of the face or perſons of the 
villains who attacked the chaiſe, All 1 know 
is, I knocked one of them down, and I 
am ſure | bit him on the head. PII warrant 
he bears the mark of the ſtick; and if 'this 
man you talk of has any ſuch mark, it 


could not give a very good account of 
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will be at leaſt a good reaſon for detain» 
ing him in cuſtody. To-night,” ſaid he, 
* muſt attend the funeral of Mrs. Mel- 
ville; but I will go to Conway in the 
morning, and, if you are at leiſure, we 
will go together to the priſon,” The doctor 
replied, he ſhould be happy to attend him, 
and aſked him to come early in the morn- 
ing and break ſaſt with him, and bring him 
a particular account of the lady ; and when 
they had done with the priſoner, they 
would return together to Mr. Evans's, 
Dinner was now brought in, which con- 
ſiſted of a leg of mutton and turnips. Tlie 
parſon's pudding,which he uſually indulged 
himſelf in on Sunday, was obliged to be 
omitted ; becauſe Mrs. Evans, who always 
made it, and who underſtood the compo- 
fition of a pudding as well as any goman 
in England, was too much engaged in her 
tender and humane attendance on the un- 
happy lady, to admit of her abſence for a 
moment, or her occupying herſelf with any 
other buſineſs : its place was ſupplied with 
45 a double 
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9 
à double allowance of toaſted cheeſe; a fare 
not leſs agreeable either to the parſon or 
phyſician; and which, accompanied with 
excellent ale, was given by Evans, and 
accepted by the doctor, with all the good 
humour which the moſt open hoſpitality 
and the trueſt friendſhip could inſpire. 
Oh! ye great ones of the earth! ye who 
are clothed in purple and fine linen, and 
who fare ſumpruouſly every day! ye who 
worſhip Luxury, and make your vows be- 
fore her golden ſhrine know that ye are 
far from her !-—Would you difcover her 
true reſidence, leave your luxurious feaſts, 
and idle pomp ! ſeek her in the humble 
dwelling of contentment ! find her in the 
ſimple meal which cheertul hoſpitality be- 
ſtows, where health fits ſmiling at the 
table, and appetite produced by temperance 
gives reliſh to every food! 
Such was the meal which our good cu- 
rate and the doctor now enjoyed; and 
which, after returning thanks to the great 
beſtower (a ceremony now generally omit- 
D 4 . ted 


(© I 
ted where much has becn beſtowed), they 
waſhed down with a temperate glaſs of ale; 
ſocially converſing on various ſubjects, in 
which Ned bore his part, till the hour of 
evening prayer approached, which on this 
day was rather earlier than uſual in order 
to give time for performing the laſt rites to 


Mrs. Melville. 
The doctor attended Mr. Evans to the 


church, which in compliment to the lady 
was uncommonly full ; and after the ſervice 
was finiſhed, ſhe was interred in the body of 
the church, as you approach the ſteps lead- 
ing to the communion-table, in the {pot 
where Evans himſelf intended to be laid 
whenever it ſhould pleaſe God to take him! 
The awful and affecting ſervice appointed 
for this occaſion he read witha becoming dig- 
nity ; and though the unfortunate deceaſed 
was ſo unhappy as to die among flrangers, 
and to have her laſt rites performed by per- 
ſons wholly unknown to her, and unintereſted 
in her concerns, yet it is a doubt whether in 


any ſituation her funeral would have been 
more 
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more reſpectably attended, or her remains 
depoſited with a greater effuſion of ſincere 
and heart-felt ſorrow 

When all was finiſhed, the doctor went 
home to Conway, not without reminding 
Ned of his promiſe to be with him in the 
morning, who aſſured him he ſhould nat 
forget it; and then he and Mr. Evans re- 
turned to the houſe, The reſt of the day 
was ſpent, as Evans always ſpent his Sun- 
day evening, in ſober and religious conver- 
ſation ; in reading ſermons of the moſt ap- 
proved authors ; and in inſtructing Ned in 
that moſt uſeful of all knowledge, the know- 
ledge of himſelf and of his Maker. 

Ned liſtened to his inſtructions, not only 


with attention but dclight : for, though he 


was by nature of a gay and lively diſpoſition, 
and of a conſtitution of body active en1 
vigorous in the highelt degree; though he 
loved diverſion, and excelied in all thote 
exerciſes with which young men of his 
age are uſually- delighted, yet the acqui- 


fition of knowledge had charms for him 
D 5 {til 
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ſtill more attracting. His underſtanding 
was clear and penetrating; his heart warm 
and affectionate. Every thing that was 
grand and ſublime intereſted the one, 
every thing delicate and refined touched the 
other. The hiſtory of the goſpel, therefore, 
which eminently unites whatever is ſublime 
and whatever is beautiful, could not fail to 
affect his heart: he loved Chriſtianity be- 
cauſe it is indeed lovely, and he practiſed it 
becauſe it was congenial to his feelings, with- 
out hypocriſy, and without enthuſiaſm. 1 
would not havethe reader imagine, however, 
that he was an angel or a ſaint. Alas! he 
was human, and, as al] human creatures do, 
he erred. His errors, however, were not 
thoſe of a bad or a corrupt heart; not 
ſuch as diſgraced his honour or his ſenti- 
ments: they were the failings of nature, 
under temptations ſometimes too powerful 
to be reſiſted, yet always repented of, and 
always atoned for, as far as he was able. 

While Mr. Evans and his ſon were thus 
piouſly and inſtructively employed, they 
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were igterrupted by the arrival of two viſi- 
tors, who ſometimes came to drink tea on a 
Sunday evening with Mrs. Evans. Tea 
was a luxury that did not ſuit with their 
finances to indulge in every day; but as 
Mrs. Evans was fond of it, though far too 
prudent to allow herſelf any gratification 
which their income was not fully equal to, 
the ule of it was confined io Sunday evening, 
and to ſuchoccaſional times as they happened 
to be viſited by any perſon whoſe ſituation 
in life made it neceſſary to offer it to them. 
The viſitors who now arrived were Mrs. 
Watkin and her daughter, the vue and 
only child of the farmer in the neighbour. 
hood, whole white horſe, as we have before 
noticed, was taken for a ghoſt by David 
Morgan. Mrs. Watkin was one of thoſe 
good kind of women ho not to be met 
with every day, Her education and under- 
ſtanding were on the ord;oacy level of thoſe 
of her rank; her temper was good, and her 
diſpoſition meek and ſubmitting: and hap- 
py was it for her that it was ſo, for ſhe was 
D 6 yoked 
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yoked to a very imperious and ſevere hul- 
band. Watkin was a man between fiſty 
and fixty years of age, of a large perſon 
and auſtere countenance ; his temper: was 
anſwerable ; ſevere and unaccommodating 
yet, on ſome occaſions, he appeared not 
wholly diveſted of good nature. He had 
the reputation of being ſcrupulouſly honeſt, 
and of poſſeſſing great {kill in his bufineſs. 
His greateſt fault was the love of money, 
to which he ſacrificed every thing except 
integrity; and as he had long been in poſſeſ- 
fion of a lucrative farm, which he managed 
with ſuperior ſkill, it was univerſally ſup- 
poſed that he was worth a round ſum, His 
wife however, and his daughter, were for the 
preſent but little benefited by it. His 
pride indeed always furniſhed them with 
decent clothes to appear in when they went 
abroad; but this was a pleaſure he ſeldom 
allowed them, as he hated company himſelf, 
or whatever elſe was in the ſmalleſt degree 
expenſive, He had indeed a reſpect for 
Evans, as every body had who knew him, 

and 
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66 
and he would ſometimes relax ſo far as to 
drink a can of ale at his houſe, and give 
kim one in return; but this was very ſel- 
dom; and for the moſt part he ſtaid at 
home, minding his own concerns, and never 
troubling himſelf about other people's; 
The daughter was a ſenſible and a good- 
humoured girl, but rather plain in her per- 
ſon; her education was confined to reading 
and writing, plain needle-work, and, above 
all, domeſtic concerns. She had, however, 
a ſenſible and feeling heart, with great 
fweetneſs and openneſs of temper; was 
about twenty years of age; and, as ſhe was 
an only child, and her father rich, ſhe was 
thought to be a deſirable wife for almoſt 
any young man in the neighbourhood, 

As foon as Mr, Evans ſaw them, he wel- 
comed them in the kindeſt manner; he laid 
by his ſpectacles and his book, and ſtirred 
the fire, while Ned handed them chairs, and 
aſſiſted them in taking off their cloaks and 
laying them by. Mr. Evans enquired after 
his good friend Mr, Watkin, and then told 

the 
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the ladies be Was afraid his wife would not 


be able to quit the poor lady's apartment, 
where ſhe conſtantly attended bath bay and 


night; C but if you can endure me, lays he, 
& I will endeavour to be as agreeable as I 


can: or, if you like a young man better, as 
may poſſibly be the caſe, I can anſwer for 
Ned's doing every-thing he can to entertain 
Jou.“ Ne ald he was never lo happy as 
chat he make ftep up and ill his 3 
and if ſhe couſd not come down, he would 
endeavour to: ſ upply her place himſelf, pro- 
vided Miſs Watkin would make tea. Miſs 
Watkin bowed conſent; and Ned immedi- 
ately went up ſtairs. 

Mrs. Evans told him that the Pr was 
then quiet, and had been ſo ſome time; that 
ſhe would go down and fee Mrs. Watkin 
and her daughter; and leave the maid in 
the room till her return, with directions to 
come to her it the lady ſhould. want any 
thing. Ned ſent ihe maid up ſtairs, and 
returned to the parlour, whither he was 

| ſoon 
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ſoon after followed by Mrs. Evans, who 
had a great regard both for Mrs. Watkin 
and her daughter, and was en wal glad 
o ſee them. 6010 [ | 
Mrs. Watkin told Mrs, Evans, FER: hier 
viſit was not altogether intended as a viſit 
of mere ceremony or curiofity ; * nor in- 
deed,” ſaid ſhe, ** ſhould I have come at all, 
at this time, knowing how much you muſt: 
be engaged, but with the hope of giving 
you ſome relief. I hear that you watch 
continually in the poor lady's apartment, 
and that you have not been in bed theſe 
two nights. My daughter and I have been 
exceedingly anxious for your on health, 
and ſhe made me come here this evening 
to offer you her aſſiſtance as far as ſhe is 
able. Yes, indeed, Madam,” ſaid Mifs 
Watkin, „you cannot oblige me morethan 
by allowing me to ſtay with you for a little 
time, and relieve you in ſitting up with the 
lady; and my father too was very willing I 
thould come, and do any thing for you that 
I could. Mrs. Evans ſaid ſhe had been ex- 
tremely 


( 64 ) 
tremely obliged to them all upon many oc- 
cafions, but upon none more than the pre. 
ſent ;—ſhe thanked her in the warmeſt man- 
ner for her kind attention, and acce ied the 
offer with the greateſt gratitude. Evans 
too was heartily. rejoiced, who, by this 
means, would ſometimes fee his wife again, 
whoſe company he never liked to be long 
without; and Ned too was not diſpleaſed 
to have a third perſon; to enliven thoſe ſe- 
rious tete-d- teten he had with his father. 
All parties were pleaſed; and the introduc- 
tion of tea, and an enormous plate of toaſt 
ſwimming in butter, contributed to make 
this evening much more agrecable than the 
two laſt, particularly as they were now rid 


of the awful ſpectacle which before occu- 


pied great part of the room: and the 
poor lady above having been more com- 
poſed than ſhe had hitherto been, they gave 
way to the pleaſing hope that ſhe was on 
the mending hand. 

They ſpent a couple of hours together, 


cheerfully and innocently, without being 
_ Interrupted 


0 


interrupted by any meſſage from above 


ſtairs; and then Mrs. Watkin riſing to go 
home, Ned ſaid he would attend her. She 
had a boy and horſes with her ; but this did 
not prevent Ned from ſeeing her to her own 
houſe. He rode the horſe which carried 


Miſs Watkin, who remained at his father's ; 
and having delivered Mrs. Watkin ſafe 


into the hands of her huſband, he left the 
horſe and returned home on foot. 


= Mr. Evans always concluded Sunday 
evening with family prayer. Miſs Wat- 


kin and Mrs. Evans went up as ſoon as it 


= was over; and he retired with his ſon to 
bed, where in a fe minutes they were both 
= ſound aſleep, | 
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CHAP, V, 


Turgr is a great affinity between the : 
chapters of a novel and the acts of a play 
—they are ſo many pauſes in the narration, 4 
which ſhould always be determined by 
ſimilar pauſes in the ſtory they relate or 
repreſent. I do not, indeed, think it ne- 
ceſſary, as ſome great critics, and particu- 


larly the French, pretend, that the whole 


ſtory of a play ſhould be confined, with | 


reſpect to the- poſſibility of its happening, 
to the exact ſpace and time of the repre- 


ſentation; at the ſame time I confels, that 
the liberties which the immortal Shakeſpear |} 
often takes, of crowding years into minutes, | 


and hurrying us from one country to an- 
other, are equally unnatural and diſguſting. 

I could admit almoſt of any liberty in 
this reſpect, provided there is a pauſe in 
the repreſentation, The judicious diſtri- 


bution of plays into five ſeparate acts, and 
RE the 


© Of 1 

the muſic which intervenes, relieves the 
attention, and enables the poet to take 
advantage of that circumſtance to carry 
the audience where he will, without ſhock- 
ing probability, becauſe I can allow any 
A time to paſs while the repreſentation 1s 
& ſuſpended ; and, at the beginning of a new 
act, it is equal to me whether I am ſer 
down in England or in France.——It is the 
ſame way in novels, which indeed, being 
read and not repreſented, admit of greater 


 & latitude as to the unities of place and 


time than plays, yet are not wholly free 
from reſtraint, but to be agreeable muſt 

be natural, and never ſhock the mind by 
any thing highly improbable, nor diſtract 
it by too often ſhifting the ſtory from one 
country to another ;—and wherever this is 
neceflary to be done, it ſhould be contrived 
in ſeparate books or chapters, where the 
narration naturally pauſes, and ſuffers 
nothing by the i interruption, | 

1 have been led into this Ligreſfion by 
reflecting on the concluſion of my three laſt 

| thapters 
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chapters or acts, wherein I have judiciouſly WR 
laid all my actors faſt aſleep; and if the 
events I am relating have not ſufficient 


merit to intereſt the attention of my readers, 


I heartily and fincerely wiſh they may have 


the power to lay them in the ſame con- 
dition; ſince, next to being uſefully em- 
ploved or agreeably entertained, I know 
no ſtate more delightful than {ound fleep— 
and, indeed, I have heard ſome, who very 


ſeldom could procure it, ſay they preferred 
it to any entertainment whatſoever. If any 3 


of my readers, therefore, ſhould experience 
this benefit, let them not on that ac- 
count decry the work — but, with due 
gratitude to the author, recommend it to 
others as an opiate full as effectual, and far 
more ſafe than laudanum or poppies. - 

It is now time for Mr. Edward to ſhake 
off his poppies ; and accordingly we muſt 
now behold him riſing early in the morn- 
ing, and carefully getting out of bed, 
leſt he ſhould diſturb his good father, who 
was ſtill ſnoring. As ſoon as he was 
dreſſed. 


: ( & ) 

4 dreſſed, he went out to the ſtable, to get 
4 the horſe ready to go to Conway. Ned 
loved horſes, and was as fond of handling 
them himſelf, and as ſkilful in every thing 
7 that belonged to them, as if he had been 
2 bred a groom. He combed and curried old 
Blackbird, till he made him look as ſpruce 
3 and as gloſſy as the bird whoſe name he 
bore; and having got Morgan to black 
3 his boots, and to clean his plated ſpurs, he 
4 ſeemed as neatly equipped for the ſaddle 
as any young man need to be. He then 
returned to the houſe in order to enquire 
about the lady, and, if his father was awake, 
J to aſk if he had any commands to Conway. 
e went up to his mother's room; and 
tapping at the door, it was opened by Mrs. 
= Evans. From her he learned that the lady 
had been compoſed moſt of the night, and 
Z ſhe hoped had got ſome ſleep ; but that ſhe 
never ſpoke except when once or twice 
Z ſhe had aſked for a little drink. He now 
went down with the intention of ſeeing” his 
father; but before he approached the door; 
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670) : 
he was informed by the muſic of his noſe | 3 
that he was till aſleep; wherefore, unwilling Þ 
to diſturb him, he went to the ſtable ; and 
taking out old Blackbird, who had juſt 
finiſhed a good feed of oats, he patted him 
awhile on the neck, and then, vaulting into 
the ſaddle, rode off, 

When he came to Conway, he found the 
doctor and his wife ready to receive him; 
the tea-things were ſpread upon the table, 
and they only waited his arrival to bring in 
the kettle, which was followed by a large 
plate of toaſt and butter, and another with 5 
boiled eggs. After mutual compliments 
and enquiries about the lady, they fat down 
to breakfaſt, where Ned, whoſe appetite 
was increaſed by his ride, did due honour 
to what was provided for him: he demo. 
liſhed, indeed, more than half the toaſt, 
together with four of the eggs, and waſhed : 
them down with a proportionable quantity | 
6 

When breakfaſt was finiſhed, the doctor 
and Ned proceeded to the jail, to ſee the 
unfor= | 
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(3 
unfortunate man who was confined there, 
and to try to diſcover if he was one of the 
villains who were the authors of the tragical 
event that happened a few evenings before. 
This was the firſt time in his life that 
Edward had ever been within the doors of 
a priſon; and though he had nothing to ap- 
prehend from it for himſelf, yet his feelings 
were too delicate, his heart too tender, 
to ſuffer him to enter it without concern. 
This was much increaſed when he was 
introduced into the room where the man 
was confined, The wretched and gloomy 
look of this receptacle of guilt and miſery 
ſtruck» him with -a univerſal horror. It 
was a ſmall room dimly illuminated by a 
diminutive and dirty window, raiſed high 
from the ground, and ſecured by an iron 
grating within and without, The few 


gleams of light which were able to penetrate 
through the cruſt of filth with which the 


glaſs was covered, ſerved only to diſcover 


fights of woe. The walls were bare 


plaſter, which, in moſt places, was moul- 
dering 
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dering away; they had once been white- 9 | 
waſhed, but ſmoke and damp had every. 

where ſo diſcoloured them that nothing 
like white could be ſeen. There was, in- 
deed, a fire-place in the room, with a few '$ 
ſmall ruſty bars by way of a grate ; but 
not a ſpark of fire, nor any appearance of 
there having been any for years, though 13 
the ſeaſon of the year and the dampneſs 
greatly required one. An old and broken 
truckle bed, with ſome ſtraw in it, lay in 
a dark corner; and on this was the miſera- 
ble object hom they came to ſee ſtretched, 


ſhivering . under a tattered blanket, when 
they entered the room. © Good God!” 


thought Ned in his own mind, ** ſhould | 


this man be innocent, what amends can be 


made to him for placing him in this miſer- 
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able ſituation?” Again the ſuppoſition that | 
he fired the guilty ſhot, by which an in- 


nocent lady was already dead, and another 


in imminent hazard of her life, ſuppreſſed 
theſe tender emotions, and raiſed a conflict 


in his mind, which was ſtrongly pictured 


In 


3 8 } 

in his countenance, but which would be 
extremely difficult either to paint or to 
A deſcribe. The doctor, to whom ſcenes of 
horror were more familiar, approached the 
F bed, and, calling to the priſoner, told him 


I there was a young gentleman that wiſhed 


2 to ſee him. The man raiſed himſelf on his 
arm, and diſcovered a face on which cala- 
mity was deeply engraven. His appearance 
vas ſordid and filthy, for he had not been 
3 waſhed ſince he was committed: he had on 
J a black wig, that ſeemed not to fit him, 
and to be much the worſe for the wear; ant] 
then rolling his gloomy eye- ball upon Ed- 
ward, he aſked, in an indignant and ſurly 
tone, what buſineſs he had with him? 
Ned was ſomewhat ſtaggered with the 
= queſtion : but ſoon recovering himſelf, re- 
= plied, that perhaps he might have no buſi- 
neſs at all with him, and he ſincerely wiſhed 
itmight be ſo ; but that depended on hisoẽn 
innocence or guilt:— that a: few evenings! 
before, a moiſt barbarous and atrocious 
murder had: been committed on an un- 
VoL. I. E happy 
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1 
kappy lady by two highwaymen; and that 
another lady, who had been with her, was 


then in great danger of her life :—that 

Providence had brought him to their aſſiſt- 
ance, and that he himſelf had given one of 
the villains ſuch a blow on the head as 
brought him to the ground, though he | 
afterwards eſcaped ; and that, hearing a 8 


fuſpicious perſon . had been taken up, he 
had defired to ſee him, to know whether 
he could recollect him. Well,” ſaid the 
fellow, what do you know of me, now 
you ſee me?” „Why I confeſs,” ſaid Ned, 
«1 cannot ſay that I know any thing of 
you.” Then by what right is it that J 
am kept here ſtarving with hunger and with 
cold? Since you know nothing about me, | 
you ſhould go to the man that put me up 
here, and deſite him do releaſe me, and pay p 
| me beſides for the injury I have ſuffered in r 
| being put here :—but, damn you and him J 
together! you are bothof you greater rogues t 
than I am, or you could not have done ſo t 
to an innocent man.” Friend,“ ſaid I ja 
Evans, 
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(5:8 
Evans, „ have nothing to do either with 
your commitment or releale : —it you are 
indeed an innocent man, you have nothing 
to apprehend, and doubtleſs a ſatisfaction 
= will be made you; but let me tell you, 
that the intemperance of your tongue dues 
not look like innocence, which, ſhielded 
by its own rectitude, diſdains ſo weak and 
ſo indecent a defence : the magiſtrate who 
committed you is a man of equal integrity 
and humanity, infinitely above the reach of 
any aſperſion that ſuch a tongue as yours 
can level at him; he ſhall be ſent for to 
examine you further while I am here, and 
he is the only perſon authoriſed to decide 
on the propriety of releaſing or detaining 
& you.” | | 
Whilſt Ned was thus haranguing the 
# priſoner, the doctor had ſlipped out of the 
room, and now returned with the jailor, 
They then queſtioned the jailor reſpecting 


the want of food and other comforts, which 


the priſoner had complained of. The 
jailor replied, that as for fire there was no 
E 2 proviſio 
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1 
proviſion made for it by the county, and 
That the man had refuſed to pay for any, 
and therefore he wanted it; but that for 
food, he had ſent him ſome of his own din- 
ner, which the other, in a fit of ſullennels, 
had alſo refuſed, and damned the perſon 
that carried it to him; ſo that, if he wanted 
neceſſaries, it was entirely his own fault. 
To all this the priſoner made no reply, but 
fat ſullen on the bed-fide ; the jailor, ap- 
proaching him, ſaid he had better waſh 
and ſhave himſelf. 4 You ſhall have a 
ſhirt of my own,” he ſaid, “While yours 
is waſhed ; and if you will give me your 
wig here,” ſaid be, Iwill get it combed.” 
This he ſaid by agreement with the doctor, 
and at the ſame time attempted to take it 


eff his head; but it was tied under his chin. 


The fellow, upon feeling the attempt upon 
his wig, got up in a rage, and, clapping 
both his hands to it, Damn you!” faid 
he, © have you a mind to rob me of the 
little I have left? There's ne'er a one of 
you, by G—, ſhall take my wig, without 

taking 


di 


6 

taking my life firſt.” The jailor was not 
at all diſcomfited by this declaration: „As 
for your wig,” ſays he, “I care nothing 
about it; but, by G-, I Il ſee what colour 
your hair is of.” And ſo ſay ing, he pulled 
harder at the bob, which, however, was 
too well faſtened to give way; which the 
doctor obſerving, he, in an inſtant, cut the 
ſtring with a pair of his anatomical ſeiſſars, 
and transferred the wig from the head of 
the priſoner to the fiſt of the jailor; and 
then, indeed, was diſcovered what was ſuſ- 
* pected before—the large and very viſible 

marks of a recent contuſion, © Hey!“ 


Why, here's a large wound. How have you 
got this deſperate bruiſe, and why have not 
you applied for affiftance?” The fellow 
feemed a good deal confoundedʒ but replied, 


that he had got it by a fall from his horſe; 


and as for doctors, he never applied to 
them, for he hated them, and every thing 
that belonged to them. *© They are 
obliged to you,” replied Jones; © never- 


E 3 theleſs 


ſaid the doctor, © what is the matter here? 


Lo ) 


theleſs I will mend this broken head fo; : 


you, and it ſhall coſt you nothing neither.“ 


He then offered to examine it; but the fel-“ 


low poliuvely refuſed, and defired him to 
ſtand off, for he ſhould not lay a finger 
near it, © Well,” ſaid Jones, “you may 
do as you pleaſe juſt now; but the juſtice 


who committed you will ſoon be here, and 


then, in his preſence, and in the preſence 
of his attendants, I will examine it whether 
you will or no.” The doctor and Ned 
then leſt the room, and adjourned to the 
jatlor's apartment, when they ſent for the 
Juſtice, and told him all the circumſtances 
that have been related; as well thoſe re- 
ſpecting the robbery, as thoſe relative to 
the ſuſpicious conduct of the priſoner. 
After about an hour's converſation, they 
agreed to go in and re-examine the priſoner, 
attended by ſome of the inferior officers of 
juſtice, in cafe any aſſiſtance of theirs might 
be neceſſary. This precaution, though 
- prudent, was now unneceſſary; for, whether 
awed by the conſciouſneſs of guilt, the new 
circum- 
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circumſtance againſt him that had been 
diſcovered, the ſolemnity of the appearance 
of the magiſtrate, or the natural depreſſion 
of his ſpirits, the priſoner had now loft 
every appearance of oppoſition, and fat on 
the bed-fide in a ſtate of utter deſpondence. 
The juſtice obſerved. his weakneſs; and, 
being a man of the tendereſt humanity, he 


aſked him if he was ill ? The priſoner ſaid, 


he was ill indeed; for he had not taſted 
food for two days, The juſtice told himy 
that no advantage ſhould be taken of him; 
and though he came to examine him, he 
would wait till he was more compoſed. 
He then withdrew- again to the room he 


had left, and ordered the jailor to carry 


to the unfortunate priſoner ſome bread 
and a pint. of warm wine. After he had 


taken this refreſhment, and ſome time had 
been allowed him to recolle& himſelf, the 


Juſtice (attended as before) and the gentle- 


men went in to him. 
I (hall not now trouble the reader with 
his examination, or his anſwers, which were 
| E 4 e evalive 


£0 ) 

evaſive and unſatisfactory. The doo), 1 
after examining the wound, pronounced 
that it could not have been got by a fall 
from a horſe, as it was og a part of thc 
head on which it was next to an impoſſibi- 
lity to pitch by ſuch an accident: but it 
| Might very well have been got by a blow 
of a ſtick, which it reſembled much more ; 
and as ſuch a blow had been given to one 
of the perſons concerned in the robbery, 
there was the greateſt reaſon to believe the 
priſoner was that perſon. The juſtice 
ſummed up the incongruities in his ac- 
count of himſelf; and further added, that 
his horſe was in cuſtody as well as himſelf, 
and that, in all probability, ſuch further 
evidence would in a ſhort time appear 
as would efſectually condemn him if he was 
guilty ; and it was already ſo ſtrong as to 
make it impoſſible for him to releaſe him 
from priſon. He therefore ſeriouſly and 
earneſtly exhorted him, if he knew himſelf 
guilty, not to deprive himſelf of the merit 
of making a full and voluntary confeſſion ; 
oy which 
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which would turn out greatly to his ad- 
vantage, and which, he pledged himſelf, 
he ſhould not loſe the benefit of. If,“ 
fays he, „you are the perſon who was 
knocked down, it ts evident you are not 
the perſon who fired the ſhot ; and if you 
will give ſuch information as can bring 
that murderer to juſtice, you ſhall be ad- 
mitted evidence for the crown, and obtain 
his majeſty's pardon.” 

This laſt promiſe had the defired effect. 
The unhappy man, whole heart was now 
foftened, and who had: ſeemed infinitely 
touched by the tenderneſs and. the huma- 
nity of the juſtice, now burſt into a flood 
of tears ; and, with a tremulous and broken 


voice, confeſſed he was the perſon who 
was knocked down. You have done 


well to confeſs it,“ replied the juſtice : 
* and now remember that you tell fairly 
and fully who you are, and who the wretch 
is that was confederated with you, that he 


may be brought to juſtice ; for on the faith» 
E 5 fulneſs 
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fulneſs of this conſeſſion, and the truth f 


your report concerning your accomplice, 


depends your own life, and my power of 
making good the promiſe I have given, 


you,” 
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Mv name,” ſaid the unfortunate man, 
* is Andrew Collins; Lam the only child 
of my. mother, Ind ſhe is a widow, I was 
born at Cheſter, and am, or rather. lately 
was, ſervant to Mr, Nicholſon, an eminent 
cloth-merchant there. Mr. Nicholſon is an 
Irihman by birth, but is ſettled at Cheſter, 
and is at preſent in London, When he 
firſt came to live at Cheſter, about ten years 
ago, he brought with him a young lad from 
his own country, to live with him as a ſer- 
vant, and he did every thing he could to 
make him a faithful and a ſkilful one. For 
ſome years he did pretty well; but as he grew 
up to be a man, he. became idle and negli- 
gent, then drunken and extravagant, and 
at laſt wicked and abandoned, 1 in e re. 
ſpect. 
W maſter bore with him till it was not 


poſſible to bear him any longer; and at 
4 1 


(#3 ) 
laſt, about ſix mon hs ago, he turned him 
out of his houſe, and would have nothing 


more to fay to him. I happened to be 


| hired in his place; and if I had had any 
grace or fear of God, I might have been 
happy; but, alas! I have been ſeduced 
to ruin—ſeduced againſt my ſenſe, nay 
almoſt againſt my will, and all by that 
wicked ſervant, for he it is that was my 
rempter and my accomplice, His name 
is Patrick Reilly; but he fometimes calls 
himſelf Maguire, and ſometimes Flan- 
agan, but his real name is Reilly. He is 
of a very ſtrong make, a very daring cou- 
rage, and of a fierce and bloody temper : 
though he will do any thing to get money, 
yet he cares little about it when he has it, 
but ſpends it in idleneſs and debauchery, 
with a ſhow of generoſity; and, alas! it 
was this ſhow that has undone me. 

„ never knew any thing about him till I 
unfortunately ſucceeded him in his place : 
he ſoon after contrived to get acquainted 
with me, and, inſtead of hating me as I ex- 
pected, be ſeetned to be fond of me, and 
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1 
uſed to praiſe my maſter and own his o 
faults; and he often gave me good advice 
how to pleaſe him, and how to get about 
him, as he called it, which I always found 
ſuccefsful, and I thought him the beſt 
friend I had ;—but all this was to ſerve his 
own end, and his revenge. 

© When he had got me to love him and 
think well of him, he would often, when 
there was an opportunity, treat me to liquor, 
and ſometimes he would introduce me to 
ſome of his female acquaintances, and even 
give me money to pay for the favours 
thoſe deſpicable wretches were to grant; in 
ſhort, he won me to his purpoſes, firſt by 
affection, and then by fear: for twice or 
thrice 1 faw him give very ſtout men, who 
bad offended him, fuch deſperate beatings, 
that T own I felt myſelf like nothing be- 
fore him, and did not dare to contradict 
whatever he might propoſe. Tobferved he 
was always fluſh of money, though I could 
not tell how he came by it, nor did I ever 
dare to aſk him; but he had from time to 
time giren me ſo much, that I began to 
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think, if he ſhould happen to aſk me for it, 
that my whole wages would not be ſufficient 
to repay it. This gave me great uneaſi- 


nels; and, from the moment that I felt my- 
ſelf in his power, loſt my peace, my hap- 
pineſs, and at laſt my innocence. . 

J reſolved to diſentangle myſelf from 
him as foon as I: could, but 1 did not 
know how to do it; and oncs that he began 
to grow angry at my refuliug to go with 
him, he terrified me into inſtant obedience, 
and obliged me to aſk his pardon, though 
I knew not for what. From that moment 
I was loſt. He ſaw my condition, and did 
not fail to take advantage of it. 
About a week ago, my maſter went up 
in the coach to London, and left the two 
maids and me to take care of the houſe; 


he is not expected back this fortnight to 


come. The day after he went, Reilly called 
upon me, and aſked me if I could let him 
have the money he lent me, for he had a 
ſum to pay, and was in great want. I was 
thunderſtruck at his demand; and affureq 
bim I had not half a guinea in my 7 
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non: but I told him that, as ſoon as my 


maſter came back, I would aſk him for 


ſome, and that I' would give him every 


ſhilling I got. Oh, damn your maſter!' 
ſaid he, © that: won't do for me; he mayn't 
come this month -I want my money to- 
night! Don't think to put me off with 


that flam; but get me the money, or the 
money's worth, by eight o' clock to-night, 
for by G— ] muſt have it! and you may 
expect to fee me then for it.” So ſaving, . 
he went off, and left me in a condition that 
if the earth had opened and ſwallowed me 
up, it would have rejoiced me. I knew it: 
was impoſſible to get the money, or any 
thing like it and indeed I' never went 
about it ; but l paſſed all the reſt of the day 
in a ſtate of ſtupid terror and diſtreſs that it 
is impoſſible to deſcribe. At length eight 
o'clock came, and ſoon after I heard a 
knock at the door, which I knew to be 


Reilly's ; and I went to open it wich a heart 
beating againſt my breaſt, {6 that I: . 
W brentbee 7 229 4 
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© When [ let him in, and he ſaw the con- 
dition J was in, he burſt out a- laughing 
* What is the matter with you, man ?” ſaid 
he, © You look as if you ſaw a ghoſt! I 
was not able to give him an anſwer, Is it 
becauſe I aſked you for the money,” ſaid he, 
© that you are ſo frightedr” * Why yes,“ ſaid 
I, in a faltering voice; ] have it not, nor 
do I know where to get it; but if you 
leave me the clothes on my back, which 
are my maſter*s, you may take every thing 
elſe I have in the world.” No, damn it! 


ſaid Reilly, I'll not be ſo hard-hearted as 


that neither ; you are an honeſt fellow, and 
I love you as my friend; and as for the mo- 
ney, you will pay me when you can. 1 
have got a ſupply for the prefent, I did 
not expect; and I came to tell you the good 
news, and to aſk you to come to my lodg- 


ing and to drink a bowl of punch with me, 


where, if you are an honeſt cock; and my 


friend, Vil ſhew you how to make uus beth 


happy all our days,” It is not poſſible for 
words to expreſs what I felt at this ſpeech. 
The 


n 
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The ſuddenneſs of the relief, the ſurpriſe 
and joy that flowed in upon me, was more 


than I was able to bear; and 1 ſhould have 


fallen to the floor, if Reilly had not caught 
me in his arms. As I hung upon his 
neck in a tranſport of joy and gratitude, I 
told him I would ſerve him with my life, 
and go with him to the end of the earth, 

4 Oh, fatal folly ! Oh, dreadful” and ir- 
remediable guilt ! It is not yet a week fince 
1 ſlept in innocence and peace !—a little 
week ſince my hands were pure, and my 
character unſtained! Alas! my mother? 
my aged, my helpleſs, my widowed mother! 
It is not yet a week fince you ſaw your child 
in freedom, in guiltleſs freedom, and gave 
bim your bleffing. What will you do 
when you hear that in one hour he is be- 
come a robber and a murderer ?—a dif- 
= graced and deſerved outcaſt from all ſo- 
ciety !“ | 
This affecting apoſtrophe brought tears. 
into the eyes of the humane juſtice, and 
ſeemedto make ſome imprefiion.even on the 

ſtony 


© 


tony hearts of thoſe ſubaltern myrmidoay 


ef the law, by whom he was ſurrounded, 
The unhappy man himſelf ſeemed to be 
in an agony not to be deſcribed ; and Ned 
ſtood with his hands folded together, con- 
templating him with a ſilent and a ſorrow- 
ing eye. 

The juſtice firſt broke ſilence.— Your 
guilt and your misfortunes,” ſaid he,“ un. 
happy man, are great; but if I can judge 
of others by myſelf, they will not be thought 
unworthy of compaſſion. It is your happ!- 
neſs. that your career in wickedneſs has 


been cut ſhort by an early detection; and 


if you have the grace to be ſorry for your 
fin, and to forſake it, you may be yet re- 
ſtored to ſome degree of comfort even in this 
life. In the mean time, it is your duty, as 
well as your intereſt, to proceed faithfully 
in your narrative, which is the beſt atone- 
ment you can make to your country, and 


which, as far as. I have heard, ſeems-candid. 


and deſerves credit.“ 
The priſoner thencontinued his narrative; 
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In an evil hour I conſented to go wich 
him; he ſoon got a good ſupper, with 
plenty of ſpirits and wine, and plied me with 
both till he had got me well warmed for 
any buſineſs he had to propoſe. At length 


he ventured to break the affair ; he told me- 


his father and mother lived 1n Ireland, where 
they had a good farm; and that he had a 
ſiſter who was a great beauty; that my 
maſter was a great rogue, and was worth a 


deal of money, which he made by wrong- 


ing other people ; that he knew very well 


where he kept a large ſum ; and that if I 


would only keep out of the way, and give 


bim the key of the iron box in which the 


plate was kept, and of which he knew 


J had the charge, he would contrive to, 


carry off the whole; and that it could 


never appear that I had any hand in it 


whatever; and that then he would carry 


me to Ireland, where 1 ſhould marry his. 
filter, and he would give me half of the 


ſpoils to ſet me up with. 


Had this been. propoſed to me in my 
2 — 


( _ ) : 
ſober ſenſes, I believe I ſhould have had 3 | 
virtue enough to withſtand it: even as it 
was, it 'both terrified and ſhocked me. | 
told him 1 could not think of joining to rob 
a man who. had never done me wrong; and 7 
though I might be fo lucky as to eſcape the 
gallows, yet 1 could not conceal my wick» Þ 
edneſs from God, who would ſurely judge 
me ſor it in the next world, if not in this. 
He laughed at the idea of the next world, 
and ſaid he did not believe there was any 
ſuch place; but if there is, ſaid he, * tis 
'ealy enough to make peace there, God 
Knows your maſter is a great rogue, ſo do I; 
end perhaps he may put this into my head 
to be a means of puniſhing him, and then 
we are only his inſtruments ;—and befdes, 
your maſter is a proteſtani and a heretic, 
and it is no fin to rob a heretic ; and in- 
dieed I might be afraid myſelf, but I know, 
of there is any truth in religion at all, that 
the church has power to forgive ſins not 
your church, which is a heretic church 
but the old and true church, the church of 
Rome; 
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Rome; and I know that Father Doghetty, 

2 as good a prieſt as ever lived, will give me 

2 abſolution for half- a- crown; and he will do 

the ſame for you if you will be a good ca- 

þ tholic, ſo that you will not only make your 

fortune, but ſave. your ſul too.“ 

l was not ſo drunk, nor yet ſoi ignorant, 
but that I could ſee the weakneſs and the 
© wickedneſs of this argument. Reilly per- 

ceived too that I was not ſatisfied: © I'll tell 

& you what,“ faid he, to cut the matter ſhort, 
by Lam determined to do the thing. I love 
© you, therefore J offered you to give yo 
Y ſhare of the booty; and as an earneſt of it, 

| I forgive you what you owe me, and here 
are ten guineas more for you in your fiſt; 
But remember that you do as I deſire you; 


for I have truſted you with my ſecret; and if 
you don't do as I bid you, by the living- 
= G—1 will take care of you, and put you 
where-you can tell no tales; and L ſhall get 


abſolution for that too. 


wholly 


© This laſt threat, which ] fully under- 
ſtood, harrowed up my foul, 1 ſaw myſelf: 
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wholly in bis power, and do not make the 
ſmalleſt doubt but that he would really 
have murdered me as he threatened, if I had 
any longer refuſed him: ſo with an aching 
ard an unwilling heart I conſented. He 


was too cunning to let me cool upon it; he 


detained me with him the whole night, and 
at length put me into his own bed in a ſtate 
of complete intoxication. ot 2 
In the morning he did not fail to make 
me renew my promiſe, as he did his threat 
in caſe I failed : and I went to my maſter, 
ſick both in body and mind. The eldeſt of 
the maids ſaw I had been drinking, and chid 
me ſeverely for ſtaying out; and ſaid ſhe 
would tell my maſter if ever I did ſo any 
more, I promiſed I would not; but I {aid 
I was ſo ſick I was afraid I was going to 
have a fever, and that I would go home to 
my mother, and if I was better, I Would 
return the next day. They both endea- 
voured to diſſuade me from this; but it 
being my purpoſe to be out of the way, I 
-, perſiſted, and went. 


« I called 
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| 1 
I called on Reilly, gave him the key, 
and told him where to find me. I then went 
to my mother, and ſtaid there all night.— 
How I paſſed that night I cannot deſcribe, 
nor never ſhall forget. Every time I looked 
at my mother, the conſciouſneſs of my guilt 


ſung me to the ſoul. Her tender aſſiduities 


wrung me to the heart, when I thought of 
the ſorrow and the ſhame I was preparing 
for her grey hairs! When the hour came 
in which I knew the miſchief would be 
doing, my agony was inexpreſſible, and 
ſuch as 1 can never again fuffer, though I 
ſhould be exccuted for the crime. 


Early in the morning I called on Reilly, 
but he was not at his lodging. I then went 


home to my maſter's, where I found all in 


- confuſion, The two maids were at their wit's 


end—they told me all that had happened, 


and upbraided me with being out of the 


way ; and the eldeſt did not ſcruple to fay 
that ſhe was ſure the villain Reilly was the 
author of it; and that, as I was his compa- 
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Zone out of the way on purpoſe. This lat: 


accuſation, ſo juſt and ſo direct, ſhocked me 
like a ſtroke of lightning, I ſaw my folly 
to its full extent, and felt it to my foul, 
I curſed-and ſwore, indeed, and denied it ; 
but my guilt was in my face, and might be 
diſcerned by a leſs penetrating eye than hers, 
I knew indeed a could not prove it, but 
the ſuſpicion was too juſt not to ſet me 
on providing for my lafety. 

© ] ſoon after went to Reilly's again; and 
having informed him of what was ſaid, and 


my fears about it, he agreed with me that it 


was not ſafe to remain, and that we ſhould 
both ſet off that very day for Ireland. I 


did not hear a word of dividing the ſpoil ; 


I. don't know what he got; and I never 
received a. ſhilling more. He went out, 
deſiring me to remain where I was till he 


came back. In about an hour he returned, 


and told me he had two horſes ready ſad- 
dled and bridled, and deſired me to go off 
with him directly. 1 had now no other 
choice lett; ſo off we: went together, in- 

tending 
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1 
tending to go acroſs the country, and by 
round- about ways, till we came to the 
Head; and there to embark for Ireland. 

« Nothing remarkable happened to us 
till laſt Friday evening. The day was very 
bad, and we had ſtopped at Conway to re- 
freſh ourſelves and our horſes. Looking 
out at the window, we ſaw a poſt-chaile ſtop, 
with two ladies in it, and no ſervants at- 
tending. We ſoon found they were going 
on for the Head, notwithſtanding'the ſtormy 
night; and their defenceleſs ſituation firſt 
put it into Reilly's head to rob them. I 
was abſolutely at his diſpoſal ; he ordered 
me therefore to get ready, and that we 
{hould ride on before to meet them, as it 
were, when it was dark. He defired me to 
attack the women, and as I had no arms, 
he gave me a pen-caſe, which he ſaid was 


Juſt as good for them; and as for himſelf, 
who had a blunderbuſs, he ſaid he would 
take care of the poſtillions, that they ſhould 
be no interruption. All that happened in 
conſequence you know. I found myſelf 
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Knocked down, and I heard the ſhot go off; 
but murder was no part of my plan. I got 
nothing. In the darkneſs and confuſion ! 
eſcaped for that time; and recovering the 
horſe, I returned to Conway in ſearch of 
Reilly : but I have never ſeen nor heard of 
him ſince ; nor do I know whoſe the horſes 
are, nor any thing about them. 

„% This, gentlemen, is my whole ſtory, 
and Iwill ſeal it with my dying words. |] 
am thankful that I have been early detect- 
ed, and that I am reſcued from the tyranny 
of Reilly, even by the gallows. But if his 
majeſty ſhould vouchſafe to extend mercy 
to me, the reſt of my life ſhall be ſpent 
in prayers for him, and in endeavours to 
atone to my country for my great tranl- 
greſſion.“ 

The juſticetold him, he was glad to ſee that 
his misfortunes ſeemed to have made a pro- 
per impreſſion on him: that it was neceſſary 
for him to be detained in cuſtody, but that 
he ſhould not want either for compaſſion or 


neceſſaries while he was there. He applaud 
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ed the candour of his confeſſion, and de- 
fired him to commit it to writing, and to 
ſign it; and that he himſelf would take care 
it ſhould redound to his advantage. He then 


returned to his own houſe, and Edward. 


went with the doctor to his; from whence 
they ſoon aſter ſet forward together on 
horſeback for Mr. Evans's. 
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CHAP. VII. 


W HEN they arrived at the gate, that 
worthy man went out to meet them with 
his accuſtomed hoſpitality: he welcomed the 
doctor, but with a chaſtiſed pleaſure, and 
ſo viſible a diſcompoſure of countenance 
as greatly alarmed both bim and Ned. 
& Has any thing happened?“ ſaid the doc- 
tor; and how is my unfortunate patient?” 
& She is alive,“ ſaid Evans, but, I fear, 
faſt approaching to her diſſolution.“ The 
doctor ſaid no more, but went up imme- 
diately to her chamber; whilſt Ned, with 
an aching heart and trembling ſteps, fol- 
Jowed his father into the parlour. © What,” 
ſaid he, my dear Sir, (after fitting a little 
while) what new ſymptom has ariſen ſince 
J went away, that makes you deſpair of the 
poor lady's recovery?“ „ Alas, my child!“ 
ſaid he, © ſhe is, I fear, paſt all recovery. 
God is going to take her to himſelf, and 

to 
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to reward her ſufferings in a better world. 


I have ſeen her,” contianed he -“ ſeen her 
lie all ſenſeleſs and forlorn, wholly uncon- 


ſcious even of exiſtence ; ſhe has been in 
| this ſlate the whole day, and could not be 
rouſed to the ſmalleſt ſenſibility even for a 
moment. | am glad the doctor is come; 
for though I have no hope that his ill 


can avail any thing, yet it will be a conſo- 
lation to have him in the houſe, and I do 
not mean to let him go till all is over.“ 
| Ned's eyes witnefled to his feelings by 
ſome ſilent drops which trickled on his 
cheeks. He then gave his father a particu- 
lar account of all that has been already re- 
lated reſpecting the priſoner at Conway; 
which Mr. Evans heard with much ſatiſ- 
faction, particularly Collins's contrition, 
and truſting that it would be the means of 
bringing the arch-villain Reilly to condign 
puniſhment, In all my time,” ſaid he, 
« I never knew, nor heard of, murder 
eſcaping unpuniſhed. God ſeems to have 
marked this dreadful crime for particular 
F 3 vengeance 
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vengeance even in this life; and let it be 
perpetrated ever ſo cunningly or ſecretly, it 
always is diſcovered. Should other means 
be wanting to find it out, there have been 
inſtances where the wretched perpetrators 
themſelves, unable to bear the ſtings of 
conſcience, and the horrors of remorſe, 
have voluntarily ſurrendered themfelves to 
juſtice; and fled to death itſelf, and a pub- 
lic execution, as a refuge from the terrors 
of theic guilty minds. How gracious is 
God! and what a proof of his wiſdom and 
mercy does it afford, when we conſider that 
this unerring monitor is implanted in every 
breaſt! that we cannot deviate in the ſmall 
eſt degree from our duty, without feeling 
its checks, and being ſenſible of the divi- 
nity within us! While you live then, my 
dear boy, liſten to this ſacred advice; it is 
the voice of God ſpeaking to your ſoul, 
which, if you will obey, will always ſpeak 
to you peace and comfort, and, in the end, 
conduct you to incffable happineſs and 


glory.“ 
W hilf? 
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Whilſt Evans was thus moralizing with 
his fon, Mils Watkin came down ſtairs to 
get ſomething the doctor wanted. Neither 
of the gentlemen could muſter up courage 
enough to aſk about the unfortunate lady; 
but Ned, whoſe tenderneſs was extreme, 
and who could no longer bear the ſuſpenſe 
he was in, ſtole after her up ſtairs and went 
with her into the room. He ſtood for a 
while motionleſs at the foot of the bed, 


fileutly contemplating its pale inhabitant. 


Her eyes were half open, but they faw no- 
thing; the paleneſs of death fat upon her 
countenance, which nevertheleſs was {till 
beautiful; and a ſoft complacency was 
diffuſed over all her features, as if ſhe was 
happy in the proſpect of being foon in 
heaven. Whoever thou art,” ſaid he, 
e unfortunate young lady] earth never bred 
a fairer form, nor lent to heaven a more 
unpolluted ſoul than thine.” He took one 
look at her, which he firmly believed to be 


the laſt ; and, without ſaying a word to any 


perſon in the room, retired to his own 
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chamber, to give vent to that forrow which 
was viſible in his eyes, and which a much 
Jeſs feeling heart than his could not ſup- 
preſs. 

Here he remained fixed in meditation, 
till the maid came to ſummon him to din- 
ner. He would gladly have been excuſed 
going; but, thinking it would look particu- 
lar, he went into the parlour, and partook 
of a cheerleſs meal, at which little was ſaid 
and leſs was eaten. When the cloth was re- 
moved, and a glaſs or two of ale had gone 
round, Ned ventured to aſk the doctor if 
it was poſſible for the lady to recover. He 
replied, that nothing was impoſſible to 
God; and that while there was life in her 
he would continue to do every thing in his 
power for her; but he confeſſed he had 
very little hopes, for, in all his practice, he 
had never ſeen any one in a more alarming 
ſituation, Mr, Evans then requeſted the 
doctor would not leave the lady till all was 
determined one way or other. The doctor 
ſaid he would not; and that he would fit up 

wit! 
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with her himſelf this night, to watch the 


operation of bliſters which hc had pur ou 
ſeveral parts of her body. 

When night came, the doctor and the 
ladies retired to the ſick apartment; and 
Mr. Evans and Ned continued fitting in 
the parlour. The anxicty of their minds 
had baniſhed all thoughts of ſleep; and 


though Mr. Evans preſſed Ned to go to 


his bed, yet that amiable youth would not 
quit his father, but chofe to fit up with him 
to endeavour to cheer him through the 
ſilence of the night, and to receive in his 
turn the conſolation and inſtruction which 
he knew he ſhould find in the converſation 
of his father on this ſolemn occaſion. For 


ſeveral hours they fat without hearing the 


{ſmalleſt ſtir; their converſation turned, as 
might be expected, on the ſublime truths 
of Chriſtianity, the nature of death, the 
immortality of the ſoul, and the ſeveral 
proots of it that might be drawn from 
reaſon, excluſive of revelation. In this 
ſerious and inſtructive manner did they 
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paſs the greateſt part of the night, without 
any interruption: the clock ſtruck. four, 
and ſoon after they heard the room-door 
open, and the doctor's foot upon the ſtairs, 
All their apprehenſions were now awak- 
ened; they longed, though they dreaded, to 
ſee him enter the parlour ; and in this awful 
moment of ſuſpenſe, a by-ſtander might 
have ſeen, that neither philoſophy, nor 
even religion itſelf, could wholly ſubdue the 
feelings of nature. Notwithſtanding: their 
ſublime converſation, and their thorough 
belief of the great gain that death is to the 
virtuous, they were ſtruck with terror when 
the door opened, and were unable for a 
while even to ſpeak. Ar length Evans 
found his tongue: © Is all over?” ſaid he. 
« ] hope all is over,” replied the doctor. 
« The lady lives—andIT can pronounce her 
better. The bliſters have riſen ; and ſhe 
has recovered fenſe—ſhe has juſt aſked for 
drink, and taken ſome wine whey, and I 
could not delay communicating to you 

theſe happy tidings,” 
The 
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The joy chat now flowed in upon them, 
was equal to the deſpondence with which 
they were before oppreſſed. Ned's eyes, 
which were always the ready interpreters of 
his heart, bore witneſs to his ſatisfaction; 
whilſt the venerable Evans, referring this 
bleſſing to the Beſtower of all bleſſings 
poured out his thankſgivings on his knees. 
And, indeed, it was the conſtant cuſtom of 
this truly pious and excellent man to be- 
take bimſelfto his Maker on every occafion 
of importance, whether of joy or ſorrow. 
He had a thorough faith, that all the events 
of this life were guided by an all-diſpoſing 
Providence, though not abſolutely predeter- 
mined fo as to ſuperſede the freedom of the 
will : but he believed that the Lord of na- 
tore, who at one view could comprehend 
the whole univerſe, and direct alt the moves 
ments in it, did often, if not always, in- 
terpoſe his providence, although in doing 
fo he made ufe of ſecond and natural 
cauſes; and where men were ſtudrons to 
recommend themſelves to him, and faith» 
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ful enough ſincerely to rely on him, he did 
further believe that all events were directed 
for their real intereſt; and though they 
might appear ever ſo untoward, yet in che 
end they would be conducive to laſting hap- 
pineſs. And indeed it would not be eaſy for 
the moſt acute philoſopher to diſprove this 
doctrine; for it mult be allowed that the 
comfort and ſatisfaction which good men 
would derive from this belief, would diffuſe 
over their whole lives ſuch contentment anc 
tranquillity as all the ſtorms of adverſity 
could never deſtroy. And ſuch indeed was 
the influence it had on the mind of Evans, 
who, according to the common opinions of 
the world, might well be reckoned a man 
of ſorrows and acquainted with grief, but 
whoſe internal comforts ariſing from in- 
tegrity of heart and purity of faith were ſo 
great, that they were ever viſible both in his 
countenance and temper ; and it may well 
be doubted if there was really a man in the 
kingdom more truly happy than himſelf, 
Certain it is, he was completely ſo at this 

| | moment : 
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moment: his ſatisfaction aroſe from the 


pureſt ſource, the moſt open and un- 
bounded .benevolence ; and now beiog re- 
lieved mw the great anxiety which depreſ- 
ſed them in the beginning of the night, he 
and Ned retired for the remainder of it to 
reſt, and the doctor returned to his attend. 


ance on the lady. 


CHAP, 
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CHAS. NIE 


I norr my readers, if they have had 
patience to come to the beginning of this 
chapter, are by this time ſomewhat inter- 
eſted in the ſtory, and that they are longing 
to know who the unfortunate lady is, that 
I have endeavoured to recommend to their 
attention, and for whoſe recovery all that 
were about her ſeem ſo much concerned. 
She 1s as yet unknown even at Mr, Evans's, 
and perhaps it may be her deſire to con- 
tinue for ſome time longer in obſcurity ; 
though certainly no young lady whatever 
has leſs reaſon to ſhun the public eye, as 
none could ſurpaſs her either in beauty or 
virtue. The only motive ſhe can have for 
wiſhing to be ſome time longer concealed, 
ariſes from the very cauſe that would make 
a lady leſs delicate and conſiderate ambi- 


tious of declaring herſelt, namely, her rank. 
; But 


oY 
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But though this might be a reaſon to a 


mind like hers, to keep Evans in the dark, 


becauſe ſhe hated to give trouble, or to op- 
preſs her inferiors with the ſplendour of her 
title, yet it can be none with me to deny 


that ſatisfaction to the reader ;—and I ſhall 


therefore take this opportunity, while the 
venerable curate and his family are aſleep, 
and are therefore in no danger of overhear- 
ing us, to diſcloſe the ſecret. 

Lady Cecilia Rivers was the only 
daughter of the Earl of Ravenſdale, in Ire- 
land, and had at this time nearly completed 
her eighteenth year. To Nature ſhe was 
indebted for a form abſolutely perfect, and 
for a mind every way ſuited to ſuch a form. 
To her father ſhe was obliged for a moſt 
finiſhed education. His lordſhip was born 
a younger brother, and, having married 
early in life, was once bleſſed with a nume- 
rous family of children, He ſucceeded to 
the title on the death of his elder brother, 
about fourteen years before the commences 
ment of this hiſtory; 

The 
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The late lord had an only ſon, who had 
the misfortune to diſpleaſe his father by 
marrying contrary to his conſent ; on which 
account he never would ſee him afterwards, 
He died, as his wife did alſo, about five 
years before his father, leaving a new-born 
ſon, who was {aid to have allo died at nurſe; 
and, on the demiſe of the late lord, Lady 
Cecilia's father ſucceeded of courſe, He 
had a clear landed eſtate of 16, oool. a year, 
which he enjoyed with dignity and ceco- 
nomy, and was univerſally ſuppoſed to poſ- 
ſels as much honour, humanity, and virtue, 
as any nobleman 1n the kingdom. He had 
the misfortune to loſe his lady ſoon after his 
acceſſion to the title, when Lady Cecilia, 
who was his youngelt child, was yet an in— 
fant; and of all his numerous family there 
now remained only her ladyſhip and two 
brothers. Her eldeſt brother, Lord Rivers, 
who was heir to the title and eſtate, was ac 
this time about twenty-five years of age ; 
and her ſecond brother, about twenty-two, 
was a captain in the army. 


The 
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The death of Lady Ravenſdale, when 
her daughter Lady Cecilia was little morę 
than four years of age, was a great blow 
to her lord, who tenderly loved her, and 
would have been ſeverely felt by the chil- 
dren, had it not been for the render and 
parental care of Mrs, Melville, the unfor- 
tunate concluſion of whole life we have 
already related, 

This lady was a near relation of Lady 
Ravenſdale, to whom (he was extremely 
attached: ſhe had been married to a gentle- 
man of ſmall fortune, but great accompliſh- 
ments; and whilſt they lived together, they 
were univerſally conſidered to be one of the 
happieſt as well as the moſt elegant pairs 
that ever love had united in matrimony. 
But, alas! this happineſs was of too ſhort 
duration, and Mr, Melville, at an early 


period of his life, fell a ſacrifice to his affec- 
tion for his wife. It happened that they 


were one night at the theatre, when, towards 


the end of the entertainment, there was an 
alarm in the houſe, of fire! In a ſhort time 
the 
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the-flames were ſeen burſting out among the 
{cenes ; and the dreadful confuſion that en- 
ſued, by every body crowding to get out, 
was the occafion of many lives being loſt 
which might otherwiſe have been ſaved, 
They happened to be in the {tage box, and 
Mr. Melville, whoſe preſence of mind never 
forlouk him in danger, was well aware that 
it was impoſſible to eſcape by the ordinary 
paſlages to the boxes; he took therefore the 
deſperate reſolution of jumping on the (tage 
with his wife in his arms, and bore her 
through the flames to the back of the houſe, 
which he knew communicated with the ma- 
nager's dwelling, and was fortunate enough 
to depoſit her in a place of ſafety without any 
material injury from the fire. But the terror, 
the hear, and the hurry of his ſpirits, together 
with being obliged to walk home in the 
Night, neither his own nor any other carriage 
being to be got in the confuſion, threw him 
into a fever, of which he died, to the inex- 
preſhble afilict ion of his diſconſolate widow, 
who it was thought for a long time would not 
be 


( 


be able to ſurvive him. At length however 
ſne recovered, and poſſeſſed a jointure from 


her huſband of 3ool. a year, which, as ſhe 
had no child, was in Ireland a ſufficient in- 
come for a ſingle woman of fathion to live 
tolerably comfortable on, eſpecially as ſhe 
had many friends to whoſe houſes ſhe was 
ever a moſt welcome gueſt, 

Her ſummers ſhe uſually ſpent with Lord 
and Lady Ravenſdale, at their ſeat in the 
country; but the winters (he paſſed in Dub- 
lin, where ſhe had a ſmall but very neat 
houſe in one of the new ſtreets in the neigh» 
bourhood of Merrion-ſquare. 

Some timeafter Lady Ravenſeale's death, 
ſhe was prevailed upon by my Lord to ſup- 
ply her place to her infant children; and 


Lady Cecilia, the youngeſt, coming more, 


particularly under her care, ſhe transferred 


the affection ſhe bad for the mother to the 


daughter, and really felt for her a parental 
tendernels: under her forming hand ſhe 
grew perfect in every polite attainment, 
whilſt the excellence of her underſtanding, 

and 
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and the native ſweetneſs of her diſpoi!. 

tion, gave additional luſtre co the ſurpaiſing 
beauties of her perſon. 

Lord Ravenſdale had a ſiſter, Lady E):- 

zabeth Belmont, who was married to an 

Eugliſh gentleman of large fortune, and who 


lived wholly in that kingdom. This lady 


had not ſeen her niece ſince (he was a child; 


but hearing much of her beauty and accom- 


pliſhments, ſhe wiſhed exceedingly for that 
pleaſure, and to introduce her into the firſt 
circles, and to all the ſplendid amuſements 
of the metropolisof theempire, She had there- 
fore, in the autumn, written preſſingly to 
Lord Ravenidale, and alſo to Lady Cecilia, 
inviting her to ſpend the winter with her 
in London; and ſhe wrote at the ſame time 
to Mrs, Melville, requeſting her to accom- 
pany her. Lord Ravenſdale could not re. 
tule this requeſt, ſo proper in itſelf, and 
which promiſed io be ſo agrecable to Lady 
Cecilia alſo, The two ladies therefore had 
accepted the invitation, and gone over in 
the month of September. Lord Rivers, 

| Lady 
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Lady Cecilia's brother, had eſcorted them all 
the way, and delivered them ſafe to Lady 
Elizabeth Belmont, at her houſe in Berkeley- 
ſquare ; but his attendance in the Iriſh par- 
lament (where he was a commoner) being 
neceſſary, he was obliged to return ſoon 
after to Dublin. 
Lady Cecilia and Mrs. Melville were re- 
ceived by Mr. Belmont and Lady Elizabeth 


with all the affection and politeneſs they 


could deſire; and perhaps it Lady Cecilia 
had had leſs beauty, or her aunt had lived 
in a leſs ſplendid circle of gaiety and faſhion, 
they might have paſſed a very agreeable 
winter, aud the amiable Mrs, Melville been 
ſtill living. But Providence, who from 
cauſcs the moſt common, and ſeemingly the 
molt trivial, often deducesthemoſtimportant 
conſequences, thought fitto determine other. 
wiſe For ſome time, indeed, the novelty of 
the ſcenes amuſed ; and Lady Cecilia, who 
was the very foul of elegance, could not fail 
to find in London whatever could delight 
herfancy, or improve her taſte, Had ſhe been 

in 
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in her own houſe, or her amuſements left to 
her own choice, this would undoubtedly 
have been the caſe; but in her aunt's houſe 
ſhe was under the neceſſity of conforming to 
her mode of living, and of choofing her 
amuſements and her company by her direc- 
tion, which, as their education and ſenti- 
ments were widely different, were not al- 
ways entirely ſuch as Lady Cecilia ap- 
proved. She could not all at once diveſt 
herſelf of her love of tranquillity, and of 
thoſe calm and ſoothing, pleaſures which an 
elegant and refined mind ſeeks within itſelf, 
and enjoys moſt when it is alone, or in the 
company of a few and ſelect friends. The 
eternal round of diſſipation, however faſhion- 
able, and the perpetual return of the ſame 
amuſements, however ſplendid, though they 
pleaſed at firſt, ſoon loſt their charm, and 
at length grew fatiguing:juſt like the 
iaſi pid amuſement of Ranelagh, where all 
are aſtoniſhed at the ſplendour and magni- 
tude of the room on their firſt entrance; but 
after paſſing a few hours, they find it little 
better 
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better than an enormous cock- pit, and are 
as much amuſed with the dull round of the 
circle as a horſe in a mill. Even the 
theatres, where ſhe might reaſonably hope 
for entertainment, miſerably deceived her; 
not indeed from any'fault in them or the 
managers, but ſolely from the faſhion ; for 
ſhe ſoon found that fine ladies go to the 
theatres, not to fee, but to be ſeen; that the 
fide- boxes, where they are condemned to fit, 
though favourable for the exhibition of 
themſelves, is not fo for ſeeing the play; 
that the company talk as much there as at 
any other aſſembly, and, except in a few 
inſtances, return home as ignorant of the 
entertainment as thoſe who had never been 
at it. os 

After a few weeks therefore of faſhion- 
able diffipation, her curioſity was ſatisfied; 


the pleaſures of London ceaſed to be agree 


able when they were no longer new. She 
was not formed for the thoughtleſs hurry 
of what is called high-life : ſhe was bred 
in retirement notwithſtanding her rank, and 

ſhe 
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ſhe longed to return to the elegant but tran. 
quil amuſements which uſed to employ her 
at her father's houſe. But it was not the 
being ſatiated with London alone, which in- 
duced ber ſo earneſtly to long for the time 
of her return: ſhe dreaded the addreſſes of 
a young nobleman, to whom her aunt had 
introduced her, and whoſe praiſes ſhe was 
perpetually ſounding in her ears; yet in 
whom the could never ſee any thing to ad- 
mire, but, on the contrary, had conceived 
a contempt for his perſon, his manners, and 
his ſentiments. © 

As this nobleman was become a conſtant 
party inall Lady Elizabeth's entertainments, 
and as all his attentions which he did not 
beſtow on himſelf were directed to Lady 
Cecilia, ſhe found herſelf under the moſt 
diſagreeable reſtraint ; while her reſpect for 
ber aunt, and for the rank of her guell, 
obliged her to endure the ſociety of a man 
whom ſhe deſpiſed, and even to feign com- 
placence in his company, that ſhe might not 
diſcover her contempt. Her mind was of 

that 
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that generous openneſs, and her ſenſe of 


honour and truth fo delicate, that ſhe could 
not bear any thing like diſſimulation, even 
where the intent was praiſe-worthy ; and her 
ſituation would probably in a ſhort time 
have become very diſagreeable, had not a 
fit of the gout in the ſtomach, with which 
her father was attacked, furniſhed her with 
an excuſe for quitting London long before 
the time ſhe had originally intended. Her 
aunt preſſed her to ſtay, and would have 
perſuaded her that the fit would go off in 
a ſew days, as it had often done before: 
* ſhe was really (orry to part with her ſo ſoon, 
for ſhe was juſtly proud of the ſenſe, the 
beauty, and the virtues of her niece ; but 
Lady Cecilia would not hear of any delay, 
the reaſons already mentioned co-operating 
with her filial affection to make her long to 
throw herſelf into the boſom of her father. 
It was in purſuance of this intention that 
ſhe left London, after taking an affectionate 
leave of Mr. Belmont and Lady Elizabeth; 
and Mrs. Melville returning with her, they 
Vol. I. G purſued 


a 
purſued their journey without any moleſta. 
tion, till that unbappy evening when that 
amiable woman loſt her life, and the tender 
and affectionate Lady Cecilia, overwhelmed 
with grief and conſternation, was conducted, 
by Ned's courage and activity, to the ppor 


but friendly manſion of his father. 


CHAP 
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CHAP. IX. 


| Is the morning the family aſſembled to- 
gether to breakfaſt; and a viſible joy was 
expreſſed in every countenance, when the 
door aſſured them that his patient was 
out of danger. As their anxiety for her 


life was now over, their next curioſity was 


to diſcover who the was. Various were their 
conjectures on this head; ſome of them 
wide, and ſome not very remote from the 
truth : they all however agreed that, let 
her be who ſhe would, ſhe was an angel both 
in form ard diſpoſition ; and Evans, whoſe 
joy for her recovery knew no bounds, 
thanked Heaven for the accident that 
brought her to his houſe, and made him 
any ways inſtrumental to her comfort and 
ſatisfaction. The doctor told them that 
nothing would be now neceflary for her 
but nouriſhing food and exerciſe ; that her 
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mind muſt be made as cheerful as poſſible; 
and for this reaſon, all enquiries about her 
family or ſituation, or any thing that could 
agitate her ſpirits, muſt be wholly let alone. 
ce [tis perfectly immaterial who ſhe is,” ſaid 
he; « ſhe is in diſtreſs, and moreover lhe is 
certainlyagentlewoman,and in every reſpect 
entitled to all that can be done for her, 1 
would, therefore, aſk her no queſtions, but 
leave it to herſelf to diſcloſe her ſituation or 
not as ſhe thinks proper,” Mr. Evans 
entirely agreed with the doctor in all theſe 
ſentiments; and the women were obliged to 
acquieſce, though it muſt be owned their 
curioſity was not a bit abated. 

After breakfaſt the doctor took his leave, 
as his attendance was no longer neceflary ; 
but he promiſed to come frequently to 
ſee her, and to be ready in a moment if 
he ſhould be wanted. Ned ſaddled his 
Horſe, and rode a part of the way with him; 
and the worthy Evans betook himſelf to his 
garden, which he had not viſited before 


fince this diſaſtrous event took place. A 
4 garden, 


n 

garden, to an elegant and philoſophical 
mind, is one of the greateſt amuſements in 
the world; every beneficent and amiable 


paſſion is gratified in it; and it alſo anſwers - 


the nobleſt moral purpoſe, when ir lifts up 
the heart 1n gratitude and admiration to that 


great and benevolent Being, who there ſo 


profuſely gratifies the ſenſes of his creatures, 
Our Saviour himſelf ſuggeſts this to us, 
when he defires us to conſider the lilies of 
the field; which, though they neither toll 
nor ſpin, yet ſurpaſs Solomon himſelf in the 
beauty of their raiment. Mr, Evans was 
extremely ſenſible of this beauty, and had 
from his earlieſt years addicted himſelf to 
the ſtudy of Nature, and to the pleaſing and 
rational amuſementof cultivating and adorn- 
ing her wherever he had opportunity. Next 


tothe improvement of the mind, he thought 


nothing more becoming than that of his 
garden, which he confidered as the primitive 
employment of mankind, preſcribed to our 
firſt parents by God himſelf, and therefore 
every way ſuitable to our nature, and to 


2 pure. 
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pure unadulterated taſte. His {kill in the 
{ſcience was conſummate; not only in the 
theory but practice, for he wrought in it 
himſelf, which he conſidered as a wholeſome 
and pleaſant exerciſe, in which his ſon often 
joined him when not employed in more 
important concerns. 

The ſpot which he now poſſeſſed was 
beautifully ſituated for the purpoſe : it con- 
tained only about three acres, but was ſo 


agreeably diverſified by the inequality of 


the ground, and by the winding walks 
which he had formed through it, as to ap- 
pear of much greater extent ; and you might 
walk miles in it without being tired, and 
even without being conſcious that you were 
treading the ſame ground. All the flowers 
which our climates produce to perfection 
were here profuſely ſcattered, and in ſuch a 
manner as to appear the work of Nature, 
though in fact they were attended with rhe 
niceſt care, and diſpoſed by the molt artful 
management, ſo as to contraſt their colours, 


and ſet off their beauties to the beſt ad- 
vantage, 
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vantage. There were no walls to this gar- 
den; for Mr. Evans did not go to the 
unneceſſary expence of raiſing foreign 
fruits; he was contented with thoſe which 
could bear the climate, without artificial 
heat; and he had abundance of theſe of all 
kinds, and in the greateſt perfection. His 
garden was nevertheleſs well fenced; for it 
had high and cloſe hedges, where holly 
formed a verdant and impenetrable wall, 
and where ſweet brier and woodbine ſpread 
their delicious odours all around. His 
eſculent herbs, ſuch as cabbages and the 
like, which, though of molt uſe, are the 
leaſt ornamental, he diſpoſed in ſuch a 
manner as not to be ſeen unleſs purpoſely 
viſited : they were concealed in large and 
Irregular plots, ſurrounded by flowering 
ſhrubs, and various kinds of fruit-trees, 


both ſtandards and eſpaliers, among which 


the walks were formed; which were per- 
petually covered with a ſhort and verdant 
graſs, kept cloſely mowed and rolled, where 
got a weed was to be ſeen, A large wood 
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of foreſt trees ſheltered it from the rigours of 
the north and eaſtern wind ; and from 
among thele trees iſſued the river we have 
already ſpoken of, which murmured through 
the bottom of the garden, the banks of 
which Mr. Evans had every where adorned 
with violets, cowſlips, primroſes, and lilics 
ct the valley, which thriving under the 
ſhade of ſome weeping willows, that he 
had allo planted there, formed a delicious 
and elegant feat, not to be equalled by the 
molt pompous and elaborate work of the 
moſt ſkilful architect. To this place he 
now came ; and though it was a ſeaſon in 
the year the leaſt favourable to rural plea- 
ſures, yet the fineneſs of the day conſpiring 


with the tranquillity of his mind, and with 


the recent joy which the recovery of his fair 
lodger had created, he fell into a train of 
rapturous ſenſations, which at length broke 
forth into the following ſoliloquy: 

„How happy are theſe ſhades! How 
beautiful is Nature! *Tis now the depth of 
winter; yet the luxuriant verdure of yon 

lauruſtinus, 


| (129 ) „ 
lauruſtinus, the rich crimſon of the fruit of 
yon arbutus glowing through the deep 

green of its ſurrounding leaves, ſeems to 

take from ſummer the proud boaſt of vege- 

tation, ſince it cannot produce any thing 


more beautiful. Hark ! the ſweet note of 1 
yon robin redbrealt—he firs upon that i 
naked - currant buſh, and warbles his ſong in 
from amidſt its leafleſs branches, Do you i 


remember, little rogue, how often you re=- -. MM 
galed upon its fruit ? Do you expect to find _ 
the like entertainment now? Or rather, do 
you come, in the generolity of your little. 
heart, to viſit it in its diſtreſs, and, thank- 

ful for the delicious meals it has afforded! 
you, to cheer it with your ſong, and com- 
fort it for its departed verdure? Yes! 
ſweet warbler, you follow the voice of Na- 
ture, and raiſe your tuneful ſong in grati- 
rude to him that feeds you. Shall man 
then be filent ? Shall he to whom molt is 
given be the laſt to acknowledge ?—O! 
thou ſovereignandalmightyGoodnels, whole 


care is over all thy works: Thou who kin- 
6 5 dleſt 


. 
dleſt the ſun, and directeſt the planets in 
their orbs; who findeſt food for the young 
ravens, and protecteſt the embryo of a 
worm: Thou who art above all things, 
and before all things, and who neverthelels 
careſt and provideſt for the meaneſt of thy 
creatures : Oh ! grant me a heart to feel and 
to adore thy goodneſs, who haſt made me 
what I am, and ſo much happier than I de- 
ſerve to be!—Oh ! give me gratitude to 
acknowledge thy ſpontaneous mercy, and 
let it produce in me a like feeling to my 
fellow creatures, that, humbly imitating thy 
great example, I may impart to them ſome 
of that good which thou haſt ſo liberally 
beſtowed on me!” 

Such was the train of thinking which the 
fight of a robin redbreaſt on a currant 
buſh excited in the mind of the humble and 
the virtuous Evans : and where a mind is 
formed like his to virtue, and trained up in 
the exerciſe of piety and devotion, there is 
ſcarce an object in nature that is not pro- 
ductive of improvement, no ſenſation of 
| pleaſure 
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pleaſure that does not at the ſame time 
abound with virtue. O happy and envi- 
able feeling! O exalted and ſublime ſenti- 
ment! This is true religion, equally removed 
from enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition—this is 
that ſmall ſtill voice which follows us into 
our inmoſt retirement, which ſpeaks in 
ſecret to our ſoul the gentle key by which 
the affections of all virtuous hearts are tuned, 
and which affords them on earth no mean re- 
{emblance of the eternal harmony of heaven. 

In this train of ſoothing and ſacred medi- 
tation did Mr, Evans remain until Ned 
returned from his ride. As ſoon as he 
bad put his horſe in the ſtable, and ſet a 
good lock of hay before him, which he ne- 
ver neglected, he went into the garden to 
his father, in order to aſſiſt him with any 
work in which he might happen to be en- 
gaged—a pious duty, which was always 
agreeable to Ned, who loved him at 'once 
with all the affection of a child, and all the 
manly warmth of a friend. He revered him 
tor his virtues, loved him for the ſweetneſs 
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of his temper, admired him even in his 
weakneſſes, and felt for him every thing 
that the moſt dutiful affection or the moſt 
impaſſioned friendſhip could ſuggeſt. Evans 
again felt all theſe ſentiments for Ned, with 
four-fold force; ſo that perhaps in the whole 
circuit of nature there was not another fa- 
ther and another ſon ſo linked together by 
every tie of reciprocal duty and affection. 
The ſight of Ned ſoon rouſed Mr. Evans 
from his meditations, and they both went 
ſeriouſly to work for ſome hours, in cor- 
recting all that had gone amiſs ſince they 
had laſt wrought togeiher, and in doing 
ſuch other buſineſs as the ſeaſon of the year 
allowed. Let not my readers think this 
detail unintereſting, or {mile with contempt 
on the humble labours of Evans and his 
ſon. If they can inſpire one breaſt with a 
taſte for thoſe pure pleaſures, if they can 
induce one pair of idle hands to occupy 
themſelves in the ſame innocent and delight- 
ful employment, theſe pages have not been 
written in vain. 


The 


1 


The hour of dinner gave reſpite to their 
labour, and their labour gave them appetite; 


a ſauce more luxurious than 1s to be found: 
in the whole ſyſtem of cookery, and which 
indeed it is not in the power of any thing 
but labour to beſtow. Their meal to-day 
was particularly enlivened by the preſence 
both of Mrs. Evans and Miſs Watkin, 


who indulged their native gaiety and good 


humour without reſtraint, ſince the happy 
change in their fair patient's complaint; 


and Lady Cecilia herſelf had fat up the 


greateſt part of the day, and had fo far in- 
dulged their curioſity as to tell them her 
name was Cecilia Rivers, and that ſhe was 
the only daughter of a gentleman of diſtine- 
tion in Ireland: but the did not tell them 


that her father was an earl, thinking the 


ſplendour of a title would embarraſs them; 
and beſides, while ſhe remained in Wales, 
the wiſhed to be entirely at eaſe, without 


being known or viſited only by the good 


family ſhe was in, and their particular 


friends. Every thing indeed conſpired to 


make 
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make retirement at this time as pleaſing to 
her as it was neceſſary; and ſhe only waited 
the return of a little ſtrength, to purſue her 
journey to Ireland, where her heart and her 
affections were now wholly centred. This 
was the firſt time that ſhe had ever been 
out of it; and it had fo happened that ſhe 
had hardly ever paſſed a truly pleaſant day 
ſince ſhe left it. The drea ful event which 
deprived. her of her deareſt female friend 
completely diſguſted her with. travelling, 
and ſhe Jonged with impatience for the time 
that was to reſtore her to her country, her 
friends, and the endearing embraces of her 
father. Her impatience, however, did not 
get the better of her wiſdom ; the knew lhe 
was 1n no condition to travel, and ſhe de- 
termined to wait the reſtoration of her 
health, before ſhe would attempt it: for the 
reſt, ſhe was perfectly ſatisfied with her 
preſent ſituation; ſhe was pleaſed with the 
attention of Mrs. Evans and Miſs Watkin, 
and was fully ſenſible that, ſince the fatal 
accident ' did happen, ſhe could no where 

have 
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have been placed more to her ſatisfaction- 
Mrs. Evans and Miſs Watkin, on the other 
hand, thought and ſpoke of her as if ſhe was 
more than human, Her elegance, her youth, 
her beauty, her diſtrefles, and above all her 
piety and reſignation, had raiſed in them 
ſentiments of the higheſt admiration ; and 
as no object is more intereſting than beanty 
in diſtreſs, eſpecially where that beauty 1s 
heightened by virtue, it is. no wonder if the 
amiable Mrs. Evans grew enamoured with 
Lady Cecilia, and if, next to her huſband 
and Ned, {he loved her better than any 
thing elſe in the world. ' his really was 
very ſoon the caſe; and if Lady Cecilia's 
affections had not been ſo deeply and fo 
recently wounded, by the lots of Mrs. Mel- 
ville (a loſs which ſhe will never ceaſe to de- 
plore but with her life), it is highly proba- 
ble ſhe would have felt an equal attachment 
to Mrs. Evans. As it was, (he felt all that 
gratitude could inſpire; which is every thing 
in a heart ſuſceptible like hers, formed 
both by nature and education to be the 

dwelling 
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dwelling of every noble and exalted virtue, 
Being thus, therefore, equally ſatisfied with 
each other, Mrs. Evans did every thing in 
her power to contribute to the eaſe and 
amuſement of Lady Cecilia; and: her lady- 
ſhip, ſupported by religion, ſubmitted to 
a calamity which could not be cured, and, 
daily recovering. health and ſtrength, with 
them recovered her uſual cheerſulneſs and 


ſerenity of mind. 
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I N the neighbouring village, not far from 
Mr. Evans's houſe, there dwelt a poor man 
whoſe name was John Price: in his youth- 
ful days he had addicted himſelf to poetry 
and muſic, talents not uncommon in Wales; 
but finding, like other poets, that the Muſes 
{ſeldom could maintain their votaries, he 
liſtened to the noble trumpet of ambition, 
and enliſted in a marching regiment, in the 
twentieth. year of his age. He ſerved his 
country with courage and fidelity for ſeveral 
years, though he found Mars a ſeverer ma- 
ſter, and almoſt as bad a patron as Apollo. 
At laſt having received a wound in the head 
at the unfortunate battle of Fontenoy, 
which ended in a defluxion, by which he. 
loft his fight z he was diſcharged the ſervice, 
and returned to his native ſoil, to ſubſiſt on 
a ſmall penſion which the bounty of his» 
country. allowed him. 


Here 
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Here he returned to his firſt miſtreſſes 
the Muſes, and compoſed ballads on his 
achievements and misfortunes, which he 
ſet to the ancient muſic of his country, and 
ſung, accompanied with the harp, on which 
he played with tolerable ſkill, The charms 
of his muſic and of his penſion got him a 
wife, and they between them got a daughter, 
who was now grown a roſy, buxom girl, 
with hazel eyes, and auburn hair, whoſe 
curling treſſes uſed to enſnare the hearts of 
all the young fellows who came to liſten to 
her father's muſic, and enjoy a pot of ale; 
for the good houſewifery of the wife brewed 
excellent ale, which, accompanied with 
their muſic, they retailed in the village, 
and, to ſay the truth, it was an entertainment 
not altogether inelegant. Even Ned him- 
{elf was charmed; and though he never de- 
ſcended to fit with the company that uſually 
reſorted there, yet he loved the old man, 
and uſed to go at times, when he knew the 
country people were otherwiſe engaged, to 
hear his tales and his ſongs, and to play 
himſelf 


5 
himſelf upon the harp—on which he ſoon 
made ſuch proficiency as to touch it with 
far more delicacy and taſte than Price him- 
ſelf. | 
One evening when Lady Cecilia had re- 
covered ſo far as to partake of the family 
meals below ſtairs, after the tea-things had 
been taken away, and the company were 
chatting about the fire, Miſs Watkin aſk- 
ed her ladyſhip, if ſhe was fond of muſic ? 
« I love it paſſionately,” replied Lady Ceci- 
lia, “ and think muſic well performed the 
molt rapturous entertainment upon earth.” 
et is indeed,” ſaid Mr. Evans, © the 
moſt affecting of all entertainments; but it 
is only rapturous when employed in its firſt 
and nobleſt deſtination, the praiſes of the 
great Creator.“ Your obſervation is 
juſt,” replied Lady Cecilia, and I will not 
contend for the propriety of my expreſſion ; 
though I confcls.] have felt ſuch pleaſure at 
ſome concerts, as I have no idea of being 
tranſcended by- any thing on this fide of 
heaven: but, to be ſure, muſic, when em- 
; ployed 
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ployed in religious worſhip, receives a grand 
addition of iublimity, nor can the feeble 
praiſes of- man be offered up in any way 


more ſuitable to the inconceivable dignity 
of the great Being to whom they are addreſ- 
ſed.” „ fully agree with you in this ſen— 
timent,” faid Mr. Evans; ** and I cannot 
but regret thut cuſtom has baniſhed from 
our churches all inſtruments except the 
organ; which, though I allow it to be the 
gitandeſt of all inſtruments, and the belt 
ſuitzd to religious worſhip, 1s yet not the 
only one that might be ſo employed; 
and is beſides of ſuch cumbrous and ex- 
peuſive ſtructure, as cannot be attained by 
any churches except cathedrals, or ſuch as. 
have very large revenues annexed to them.“ 
It is a pity, indeed,” ſaid Lady Cecilia, 
that organs large enovgh for a church 
are ſo very expenſive ; but I know of no 
inſtrumeat that could ſupply its place. 
The barpfichord is too feeble ; and though 
I greatly admire a violin in a room, yet | 
could not endure to fee a fiddler's elbow 

ſhaking 
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ſhaking in an anthem, or a trumpeter puff= 
ing out his cheeks in the folemn praiſes of 
the Deity.” Evans ſmiled “ I confels,” 
{aid he, ** theſe objects would be rather lu- 
dicrous ; but what think you of the harp ? 
This is a folemn inſtrument, and not liable 
to thoſe objections.“ * Ir is an inſtrument 
Jam not very well acquainted with,” faid 
Lady Cecilia : © I have ſometimes heard it 
played upon in Ireland,“ faid ſhe, “ com- 
monly by ſome blind woman ; bur either 
from its own defects, or the want of ſkill 
in the performer, I did not think it much 
preferable to a dulcimer.” «© You have 
never heard the Welch harp, then?“ ſaid 
Mr. Evans. She replied that ſhe had not. 
Would you like to hear it?“ ſaid he. 
« Extremely,” ſaid Lady Cecilia -“ have 
you one in the houſe ?*? No, madam,” ſaid 
Mr. Evans, „but there is a poor old fellow 
in the neighbourhood, who was a ſoldier, 
and who loſt his ſight in the ſervice of his 
country, but who, having ſome knowledge 
of playing on the harp, now follows it as 

| a pro- 
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4 profeſhon ; and if you have a mind t9 
hear it, I will ſend for him, and order him 
to bring his harp with him.“ Lady Cecilia 
ſaid, By all means; it would give me a 
great deal of pleaſure.” So the maid was 
immediately diſpatched for honeſt John. 
The poor fellow was however unable to 
come; he had got a fall two days before, by 
truſting too much to his knowledge of the 
way, and walking without his dog, who 
commonly was a faithful guide; and he 
was now lying in bed, unable to get out 
of it, from the bruiſe he had received.— 
Theſe tidings were a great diſappointment 
to the whole company, and Lady Cecilia 
could not conceal that ſhe was affected both 
by the loſs of the entertainment, and much 
more by the accident which occaſioned ii. 
Ned perceived her emotion I am forry,” 
faid he, for poor John's miſchance ; he 1s 
an honeſt and a good-natured old man; and 
deſerved a happier lot in life than has fallen 
to his ſhare : however, that Miſs Cecilia (as 
he called her) may not be wholly diſap- 
| pointed, 
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pointed, I will go and fetch the harp my- 
ſelf, and endeavour to ſtrum upon it a 
little for her entertainment.“ Lady Cecilia 
now recovered her ſpirits, and ſaid, he was 
always doing obliging things; but begged, 
if it was far to fetch, or troubleſome to 
carry, that he would not undertake it, as 
ſhe could wait with patience till another 
time. Ned ſaid it was neither far to fetch 
nor troubleſome to carry, at leaſt he ſnould 
think nothing troubleſome that could con- 
tribute to her entertainment; and he imme- 
diately went for it. 

When he left the room, Lady Cecilia ob- 
ſerved to Mrs. Evans, that her ſon had the 
moſt natural politeneſs of any young man 
fhe ever ſav. My obligations to him are 
great,” ſaid ſhe; “ great indeed, never to 
be forgotten !—(here a tear trembled in her 
eye)—yet he is always contriving to add to 
them by thoſe little attentions which are the 
teſt of good manners, and which receive 
additional grace by the way in which he 

performs them.” Mrs. Evans replied, 
"1 8 
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ce You are very good, madam, to think ſo 
"favourably of my ſon : he is indeed an ex. 
cellent lad, with a kind and a tender heart; 

but you over-rate the ſervices he has done 
to you, which are only thoſe of duty, and 
which I know he thinks the happieſt inci. 
dent of his life,” 
Miſs Watkin bore her teſtimony to the 
amiableneſs of Ned's manners and diſpoſi- 
tion; and aſſured Lady Cecilia, ſhe would 
have no loſs of the harper, for that Mr, 
Edward played upon that inſtrument with 
far greater Gehicacy of taſte and power of 
execution, 
Nied ſoon after returned with the harp 
upon his back; which when Lady Cecilia 
ſaw, ſhe was confounded indeed at giving 
bim. ſo much trouble; for ſhe had no idea 
of its ſize from the harps ſhe had ſeen in 
Ireland. This was one of the beſt of its 
kind, and fo tall, that when Ned had reared 
it, and placed it in its proper poſition, the 
top of it almoſt touched the ceiling of the 
room. The Welch harps, beſides the great 
difference 
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difference in their ſize, are all ſtrung with 
cat-gut, which gives them a vaſt advantage 
over thoſe of Ireland, which are not only 
diminutive in compariſon, but have fewer 
ſtrings, and thoſe of wire, which never have 
the ſoftneſs nor expreſſion of the cat-gut 
firings. Ned now called forth all its har- 
mony-—his fingers flew over the chords with 
rapid velocity, yet touched them with ſuch 
lightneſs that the found at firſt ſeemed like 
the breath of ſome ſolemn and melodious 
voices wafted by the air from a remote diſ- 
tance ; then, ſwelling by degrees, appeared 
to approach nearer, till, riſing to its higheſt 
pitch, it warbled for ſome minutes, like the 
ſweet notes of the {ky-lark, finging at the 
gates. of heaven; then all at once deſcended 
in a full ſtream of the richeſt melody, that 


overpowered the ſoul, and drowned the 


lenſes in a rapturous elyſium. 

| Lady Cecilia liſtened to it with aſtoniſh= 
ment her breath ſeemed to keep pace with 
the notes through all their variations; and 
when he came to the cloſe, ſhe was almoſt 
Vor. I. H exhauſted, 


TO 7 
exhauſted, and, like Strada's nightingale, 
had well nigh expired on the ſtrings. 

She was infinitely delighted with the en- 
tertainment, and confeſſed ſhe had never 
heard any ſtringed inſtrument like it, and 
for ſweetneſs of expreſſion ſhe thought it 
ſuperior even to the organ itſelf, Evans 
ſaid he was happy that ſhe was pleaſed, 
and that ſhe gave her ſanction to his judg- 
ment. | 

„This,“ ſaid he,“ madam, is our na- 
tional muſic, and perhaps I am partial to it 
on that account : I love it for another rea- 
ſon, and even hold it as ſomething ſacred; 
for this 1s the inſtrument in which we are 
told that holy David delighted, and tor 
whoſe muſic he compoſed thoſe facred and 
divine hymns whoſe beauty and ſublimity 
excel all the poems in the world,” He then 
made Ned play ſeveral anthems, and accom- 
panied them with his voice; in which he 
himſelf joined with conſiderable grace and 
propriety. 

When all was finiſhed, he aſked Lady 

Cecilia, 
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Cecilia, if ſhe d1d not think that inſtrument 
might be admitted into a church? Tes, 


Mr. Evans,” ſaid ſhe, “ I think it might be 


admitted into heaven; and if any thing on 
earth can without profaneneſs be compared 
to heaven, it is ſuch an entertainment as 
you have this night given me. A family 


linked in the cloſeſt bonds of unity and af. | 


ſection, dealing benevolence on all around 
them, and hymning the praiſes of their Cre- 
ator to the molt melodious of all inſtru- 
ments] can conceive nothing on earth to 
exceed this, and it has made an impreſſion 
on my heart that I think I ſhall be the 
better for al! the days of my life.” 

She then expreſſed a defire to try if ſhe 
could make out a tune upon it. She was 
a perfect miſtreſs of the harpſichord and the 
guitar; but never having touched a harp 
before, ſhe could not be expected to do much 
on it at firſt. Ned Evans, however, ſnewed 
her the manner of touching the ſtrings, and, 
leaning over her chair, aſſiſted her in hold- 
ing the harp. She very quickly accompliſhed 
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ſeveral tunes, and accompanied one or two 
of them with her voice. Miſs Watkin 
whiſpered to Mrs. Evans, that Miſs Cecilia 
put her in mind of a beautiful print ſhe had 
once ſeen, where her celebrated nameſake, 
St. Cecilia, the patroneſs of mufic, was re- 
preſented playing on a harp; and that Mr. 
Edward looked like the angel that had 
come down from heaven to liſten to her, 
This obſervation was made in the purity 
and innocence of her heart; but the ele- 
gance and aptneſs of the alluſion ſurpriſed 
Mrs. Evans, knowing that Mifs Watkin, 
though perfectly amiable in her diſpoſition, 
was, from her confined education, rather 
vulgar in her conceptions. 

From that moment however ſhe ſuſpected 
that Ned had made an impreſſion on her 
heart; and as it would certainly be an ad- 
vantageous alliance for him, ſhe was not at 

all diſpleaſed at it. Morgan was now 
Called, to carry the harp back to its owner; 

"and as he went out of the room, Lady 

Cecilia followed, and, flipping a guinea into 
his 
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his hand, deſired him to give it to the poor 
man, and to bid him bring his harp again 
as ſoon as he was able to come with it: and 
ſhe charged him not to ſay a word to any 
body. elle about the money. He promiſed 
faithfully to obey ber: nevertheleſs, in two 
hours, it was known to the whole houſe : 
Though this action could not raiſe Lady 
Cecilia in the eſteem of the Evans's, where 
ſhe already held the higheſt place, yet it 
ſerved to confirm them in a juſt opinion of 
the goodneſs of her heart, and alſo in that 
of ber being a lady of diſtinction. 
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MIIss Watkin's attendance not being 
now neceflary, ſhe returned home to her 
father, who indeed could not do very 
conveniently without her, and who (con- 
ſidering his temper) had ſubmitted with 
wonderful patience and good humour to 
want her ſo long. She left Lady Cecilia 
with infinite regret ; and though it was but 
a {mall diſtance from Mr, Evans's to her 
tather?s, yet the ſhed as many tears at part- 
ing as if they never were to meet again: 
but Lady Cecilia, who had a ſincere regard 
for her, and thought herſelf much indebted 
to her for her attendance, made her promile 
to come as often as ſhe could, while ſhe 
| ſhould ſtill be obliged to remain in the 
country. Air and exerciſe being recom- 
mended to her as eflential to her recovery, 
ſhe borrowed a little pony from Miſs Wat- 
kin, which had been well broke for her 

| riding; 


E 
riding; and Ned Evans had the ſupreme 


felicity of attending her, ſometimes on foot, 
and ſometimes on his facher's horſe, in all 


her little excurſions. He fed and dreſſed. 


the little pony himſelf, cleaned the filver 
bit, and took care that all about him ſhould. 
be completely neat, for the charming bur- 
then he was to carry, He did not neglect 
his own. dreſs, nor the appearance of the 
horſe which he was to ride; being ſolicitous 
in every thing, to appear attentive to the 
4 miable and elegant Cecilia. | 

Many were the delightf} rides they took 
in that beautiful and romantic county, 
whoſe ſweeteſt ſcenes were ſtudiouſly ſelected 
by Ned to conduct his fair companion to 
and their converſation may be ſuppoled to 
be ſuch as would naturally flow from two 
virtuous and weſſcinformed minds ſolicitous 
to pleaſe each other, whoſe taſtes and whoſe 
opinions were very nearly alike, although 
their rank and their education had been ſo 
widely different. And indeed fo ſucceſsful 
had Ned been in finding amuſements for 
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Lady Cecilia, that time ſtipped imper— 
ceptibly away; and near three weeks had 
now clapſed before her ladyſhip diſcovered 
that (ſhe was reftored-to the full poſſeſſion 
of beauty, health, and ſtrength. Her glaſs 
would never have made this diſcovery ; for 
though ſhe looked in it every day, yet ſhe 


did not know that ſhe was handſorne : but 


ſome accidental queſtion about Ireland, one 

day after dinner, brought it fully to her 
mind; and her father, her friends, and her 
country, ruſhing at once upon her recol- 
Icon, took full poſſeſſion of her ſoul, and 
abſorbed all other deſires. She that very 
evening ſet about preparing for her journey, 
and her firſt care was to ſend a card to Dr. 
Jones, requeſting his company the next 
day, and defiring him to bring his bill along 
with him. 

The greateſt part of the evening ſhe ſpent 
in her own apartment, adjuſting her own 
trunks, and that of her dear departed friend 
Mrs. Melvilie, The fight of her clothes, 
and the ornaments ſhe uſed to wear, and 

other 


„ 

other little circumſtances that could nor 
fail to occur, brought the memory of that 
excellent woman freſh to her mind; ſhe 
ſpent hours in the tender and affecting con- 
templation of the various articles that had 
once been hers: and when Mrs. Evans 
came up to ſummon her to ſupper, ſhe was 
under the neceſſity of entreating to be ex- 
cuſed, and to be allowed to dedicate that 
night to tears, and to the beloved memory 
of her unfortunate friend. 

At length the ſources of her ſorrow dried, n 
ſhe retired to reſt, when a ſweet ſlumber re- 
freſhed her wearied ſpirits, till the morning 
roſe with healing on its wings ; and ſhe re- 
paired to breakfaſt, in all the power of re- 


novated health and beauty, Never did he 
appear ſo lovely in the eyes of the Evans's, 


a3 at this inſtant, Whether it was that her 
returned health, and the complacency of her 
mind in the agreeable hope of ſpeedily being 


reſtored to her friends, did really kindle in 
her countenance a more than ordinary glow. 


of beauty ; or whether, rather, the knowledge 
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how ſoon they were to loſe her, did no: 
awaken in the hearts of the Evans's a more 
lively and impaſſioned tenderneſs: certain 
it is they were all of them more affected 
with her appearance this morning than 
ever they had been before; and Ned, in 
particular, could hardly take his eyes off 
her, except to conceal a riſing moiſture, 
which in ſpite of all his efforts would 
ſometimes become viſible, He was pleaſ- 
ed however to hear her propoſe taking 
a laſt ride with him, the day being re- 
markably fine; and he haſtened with his 
uſual alacrity to ſaddle his own horſe 
and her little pony: neither had he been 
forgetful of himſelf on this occaſion; for, 
thinking it might be the laſt time he 
ſhould have the happineſs to accompany 
her, and intending to propoſe a ride, if 
Lady Cecilia had not herſelf prevented 
him, he had taken more than ordinary care 
that morning of his dreſs, ſolicitous (per- 
| haps without knowing it) to appear parti- 
cularly amiable to her. He had on a pea- 

green 


„ 

green frock, quite new, with ſilver buttons, 
a caſimir waiſtcoat with a fancied pattern 
of filk embroidery round the button-holes, 
new doe-ſkin breeches, and boots; his hat, 
which was allo new, was adorned with a fil- 
ver loop and band; his hair, which was al- 
ways beautiful, was this day uncommonly 
glofly, and diſpoſed in luxuriant curls round 
his neck ; and his whole figure, animated 
with health, vigour, and activity, was cer- 
tainly well calculated to make an impreſſion 
on a female heart. 

Lady Cecilia complimented him on the 
elegance of his dreſs, which ſhe had not 
ſeen before; and he aſſured her he had 
made it up wholly with the view of being 
a more ſuitable attendant upon her in the 
excurſions which he had the happineſs to 
take with her. Lady Cecilia wore the fame 
elegant travelling habit, in which the had 
firſt made her appearance on the unfortu- 
nate night of her arrival; and, thus <quip- 
ped, they rode out together. 

They viſited in their tour all the places 
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to which they had been accuſtomed to go 
in their former jaunts, her ladyſhip having 
a deſire to ſee them for the laſt time; when 
turning her horſe to go home, Ned rold her 
he had one ſequeſtered ſcene yet to ſhew her, 
which he had purpoſely reſerved for the laſt, 
becauſe he himſelf thought it the moſt 
beautiful, and that, as he was in the cuſtom 
of often vifiting it, be wiſhed it to be en- 
deared to him by her preſence and appro- 
bation. Lady Cecilia made no ohjection, 
and they proceeded, by a narrow road with 
high hedges, till they came to a valley be- 
tween two mountains, This valley was 
not above one hundred yards wide; and the 
mountains, which roſe toa prodigious height 
on each fide, ſeemed to correſpond fo in 
their vindings and appearance, as to make 
it probable that they once were united, but 
torn aſunder by ſome very remote and vio- 
lent convulſion of nuure. Their ſides were 
clothed alm5ſt to the top with thick foreſts, 
among which there were ſo many hollies and 
other evergreens as gave them a rich ver- 

dure 


1 

dute even in the depth of winter: here and 
there a naked rock, loftier than the talleſt 
ſteeple, ſtood like a giant baring his breaſt 
to the tempeſt, and bidding defiance both 
to time and weather. Through the midſt 
of the vale a clear ſtream ran murmuring 
over a bed of white pebbles, and brawled 
among the fragments of rocks, which the 
revolution of ages had ſeparated from the 
lofty ſummits of the ſurrounding mountains. 
The banks on either fide were covered with 
a ſhort thick moſs, and a profuſion of moun- 
lain flowers and alpine plants, which were 
at once grateful to the eye and eaſy to the 
tread. Through this vale they rode by a 
gently-winding path, till they were ſtopped 
by a ſtupendous cavern, out of which the 


brook- iſſued, and which was hollowed by 
nature in an enormous rock, that ſtretched. 


quite acroſs the valley and united the moun- 
tains on either ſide. Lady Cecilia was 
prodigiouſly ſtruck with the beauty and 
grandeur of the ſcene, and ſtood for a long 
time contemplating the awful entrance of 

; the 
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the cavern with a mixture of terror and de- 
light. Ned aſked her to go into it; but 
ſhe ſeemed more than half afraid, intimi- 
dated by its frowning horror, and the dark- 
neſs in which it ſeemed involved: but Ned 
aſſured her there was no kind of danger, 
and if ſhe could get the better of her ap- 
prehenſion, ſhe would fiud her curiofity fully 
gratified.. 

Encouraged by his perſuaſion, and rely- 
ing on his protection, ſhe conſented to go 
in; ſo, alighting from their horſes, Ned 
faſtened them to the ſtump of an old tree, 
and led the lovely Cecilia te the mouth of 
the cavern;. The entrance was overgrown 
with ivy and various kinds of ſhrubs and. 
buſhes, which enriched the nakedneſs of the 
rocks, and contracted the mouth of the 
opening: within, it roſe to a vaſt height, 
like the alle of a Gothic cathedral, and was 
adorned with an infinite variety of beautiful 
petrifactions, which hung like icicles from 
the roof, and round all the ſides aſſumed a 
thouſand curious and fantaltic forms, in 

1 which 


( > 3 


which a lively imagination could diſcover 
a never-ending variety of reſemblances to 


natural objects. 


They walked through this wonderful. 


cavern near a hundred yards, when they 


came to a large hole in the ſide of the rock, 


out of which came pouring the ſtream purer 
than cryſtal itſelf, which watered the val 


ley, and which flowed with an uncealing 


and unvarying ſpring. 


The terror with which Lady Cecilia en- 
tered the cave was now diffipated, for ſne 


found it infinitely. lighter within than it ap- 
peared to be without; and taking advan- 


tage of a moſſy bank which was near, ſhe 
ſat down to contemplate at leifure the won- 


derful beauties that ſurrounded her. £ 
Ned fat down belide her, and, removing 

a little ſtone which was at his back, he pro- 
duced ſome oranges and dried fruits, which 
he had before provided for ſuch an occaſion 
as this, and agreeably ſurpriſed Lady Cecilia 
with this elegant refreſhmeat. Out of a 
deep ſcollop (hell, which he had alſo brought 
On 
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on purpoſe, he preſented her ſome water, 


ſcooped up from the pure and tranſparent 


element that iſſued from the rock; which 
when ſhe had drunk, and expreſſed her ſatil- 
faction in its delicious and refreſhing cool- 
neſs—** See,” ſaid he, how eaſily nature 
is ſatisfied! and how bountifully and even 
luxuriouſſy ſhe provides for all who have 
purity of taſte ſufficient to reliſh her ſim ple 
bleſſings!” 

« Truly, Mr. Evans,” ſaid Lady Ceci- 
lia, „I fee it and acknowledge it. This 
cavern, of Nature's making, ſurpaſſes in 
magnificence the moſt ſplendid apartment 
that wealth and grandeur ever erected-; nor 
can the molt laboured cookery produce any 
flavour. ſo grateful as your fruits, or the 
moſt coſtly wines be ſo refreſhing to a thirſty 
palate as the living ſtream which pours 
from this rock.” 

& *T was thus,” ſaid Evans,“ that man- 
kind was intended to fare, by his great 
Creator, in the days of primeval innocence ; 
when Eve ſpread her fruits in the bower, 


and 


(1 
aud Adam and the angel ſhared them with 


her. Vet,“ ſaid he, © were this rock and 


this wilderneſs mine, and did the lovely 
Cecilia confent ro ſhare them with me, 1 
ſhould not envy Eve her fruits, nor Adam 
his paratliſe, though honoured with the 
coinpany of angels.“ 

Fhe aſtoniſhed Cecilia made no reply; 
a deep bluſh ſuffuſed her radiant counte- 


nance, and a univerſal tremor agitated her 


whole frame. She caſt a look at Ned, in 
which he thought he ſaw ſeverity mingled 
with ſweetneſs ; and riſing to quit the cave, 
he haſtened to atone for his preſumption, 
and threw himſelf at her feet. Oh! ftay,” 
he ſaid; “ divine Cecilia, ſtay ! and do not 
quit me in diſpleaſure. Oh! pardon an 
unguarded word, which, though the genuine 
ſentiment of my heart, ſhall yet never more 
offend you.“ * I beg of you to let me go, 
Mr. Evans,” ſhe replied ; “let me go into 
the air: I did not expect ſuch a ſpeech from 
you, and far leſs that you ſhould betray me 


into this horrid cavern to make me hear it.” 
« hk 
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te. Oh! beſt of women,” ſaid Evans, * ſay. 
not 1 have betrayed you. I never did, noi 
ever will betray you; J have indeed be- 
trayed myſelf; betrayed a ſecret which 1 
ought not to have revealed; which I ſhould 
have locked up in my heart, till that 
wretched heart was broke with keeping it.“ 
„Well, let me paſs, Mr. Evans,” ſaid ſhe; 
did not deſire to hear your ſecret, and 
wiſh to God I never had; let me pals, I 
deſire you; I will hear nothing * you 
detain me in this odious cavern.“ 


Ned now riſing with, the molt reſpeAſul 
diffkdence, led her out of the cave; and 


then requeking her to fit down for a little, 
the conſented, ** Oh! Miſs Cecilia,” ſaid 
he; I entreat you pardon me ; on my 
ſtnees I implore your forgiveneſs. Pity a 
heart that cannot live under your diſpleaſure, 
and which never harboured a thought of 
you inconſiſtent with the. pureft honour 
and the profoundeſt reverence. If my un- 
happy paſſion has betrayed me into pre- 
ſumption, impute it I beſcech you to my 

youth 
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youth and inexperience, to my country 
manners and confined education, That I 
love you with all the powers of my foul, I 
have ventured to declare, and never will 
deny; but this is my misfortune, and not 
my fault. It is impoſſible to behold you 
and not to love you, and ſurely it can never 
be criminal to admire excellence wherever 
it is found. To have dared to hint to you. 
my paſſion, though in the moſt diſtant man- 
ner, was, I own, preſumption ; and for this 
preſumption I entreat your pardon.“— Mr, 
Evans,” replied her ladyſhip,“ you have 
my pardon ; but when I had accompanied, 
you alone in riding round this country, 


when JI came with you to this ſolitary val-. 


ley, and even ventured againſt my inclina- 
tion into this odious cavern, I thought 
myſelf entitled to your protection, and little 
expected you would inſult me with a de- 
claration of love,” —* Cruel, nay unjuſt 
Miſs Rivers,” ſaid Ned, re- aſſuming ſome 


dignity, „when did I inſult you? Know that 


It is not in my nature to inſult the meaneſe 


WOman: 
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woman upon earth, far leſs the idol of my 
foul's affection. If to love you with an 
ardour little ſhort of adoration, with the ten- 
dereft and moſt diſintereſted paſſion, inſpired 
indeed at firſt by your ſurpriſing beauty 
when I faw you in diſtreſs, and ſince con- 
firmed by the ſurpaſſing excellence of your 
heart ; if to know no happineſs but in your. 
preſence, to defire no bleſſing but your 
welfare, and to be ready to lay down my 
| life for your ſake ; if to expreſs theſe ſenti- 
ments in the humbleſt and moſt reſpectful 
terms, be to inſult you, then have I miſ- 
taken the meaning of that word, and confeſs 
myſelf ata loſs in what language to addreſs 
you.“ J am forry, Mr. Evans,” replied 
Lady Cecilia, © that I ſhonl have made 
vie of a word which, I confeſs, is too ſe- 
vere, but which you have taken up in a 
much ftronger manner than I had any in- 
tention of giving caufe for, I muſt there- 
fore in my turn ſue to you for pardon, for 
having ufed ſo unguarded an expreſſion.“ 
« But, oh! lovely Cecilia,” interrupted 

| Evans, 
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Evans, < ſue not to me for pardon, nor 
for any thing elle—you are formed to com- 
mand me, and my greateſt pride ſhall be to 
be able to obey. It is now fear that 1 
have indeed inſulted you, and that I am 
debtor to your goodnels for being forgiven. 
Oh! pardon me, Mils Rivers, that J have 
preſumed to lift my aſpiring thoughts to 
your perfections. The happineſs that I 
have enjoyed in your company has 1n- 
toxicated me, and made me to forget myſelf. 
Your native dignity has awoke me, and 
brought me to my tenſes. Who you are I 
know not, nor what is your rank or ſitu- 
ation in life; J believe it, however, to be 
every thing that is noble and exalted, Par- 
don therefore, Miſs Rivers, a preſurpption 
which your own condeſcenſion has given 
birth to. 1 know I am not worthy of you, 
and am aſtoniſhed at my folly that could 
prompt your poor forloro, deſtitute Evans, 
without family, without fortune, without 
friends, and even without hope, to dare to 
lift his eyes ſo far above him. Yet believe 
me, 
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66 
me, Miſs Cecilia, no unworthy motive, no 
ſordid view cf intereſt or wealth, has driven 
me to this madneſs: it was yourſelf, your 
charming ſelf, that was alone the object of 
my contemplation. Ever ſince Heaven re. 
ſtored you to our prayers, and that l have 
had the honour to attend you in thele ex. 
curſions, which were recommended for the 
re- eſtabliſhment of your health, I have becn 
dancing on a ſea of pleaſure too tumultuous 
for my judgment, and have ſuffered my 
imagination to roam into a fanciful elyſium, 
which I now know can never have a real 
exiſtence ; but l am now come home, Miss 
Cecilia, I will return to reaſon and myſelf. 
Forgive me then, Miſs Rivers, this firit, 
and this laſt tranſgreſſion ; reſtore me to 
that place in your eſteem which my ioolith 
preſumption has too juſtly forfeited ; and 
though I can never ceaſe to adore you, yet 
traſt me I (hall never more inſult you with 
the avowal of my ſlame, though it ſhould burn 
in ſecret till it conſumes me. — Why, Mr. 
Evans,” ſaid Lady Cecilia, “do you again 

6 ule 
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uſe a word which never ſhould have paſſed 


between us? lt is ungenerous thus to echo 
It upon me, when I have already apologized 
for it, and am fincerely ſorry that it ever 
eſcaped me. I am abundantly ſenſible of 
your merits ; infinitely grateful for the pro- 
tection which your father has afforded me, 
and for the generous and even heroic part 
which you yourſelf have ated towards me. 
You are therefore in full and ſecure poſſeſſion 
of my eſteem, and you may be aſſured that 
neither it, nor my gratitude, can ever ceaſe 
but with my life. But when you talk of 
love, you talk a language to which it does 
not become me to liſten ; and even {uppoſe 
could be ſo weak as to ſuffer my heart to 
be ſurpriſed, what would he the conſequence 
but miſery to us both? I know my duty 
to my honoured and beloved father too 
well, ever to diſpoſe of myſelf without his 
concurrence; and I know that he would 
have inſuperable objections to our union, 
though I make no doubt but he will have a 
juſt and grateful ſenſe of the obligations 
you 
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you have laid us under.” —* Oh! lovely 
Cecilia,” rephed Evans, „ talk not of ob- 
ligations, for you owe me none; it is I that 
am infinitely your debtor, for I owe to you 
the knowledge of myſelf. It is enough that 
you forgive me, that your charming lips 
bave pronounced my pardon, and that you 
have again reinſtated me in your eſteem, 
To-morrow ſeparates us perhaps for ever, 
I ſhall never more ſee you, nor behold you, 
nor hear the heavenly mutic of your voice, 
Your poor forlorn friend will loſe the only 
happineſs he has on earth, and you will no 
more be troubled with his importunities, or 
his complaints. Grant me then but one 
requeſt, Grant it me, Miſs Rivers, as the 
ſeal of my pardon, and I ſhall never trouble 
you with apy thing more. Say, divine 
Cecilia, will you grant it me?” © What 
am I to grant you, Mr. Evans?“ ſaid Lady 
Cecilia; “and what requeſt can you make, 
conſiſtent with honour and prudence, that I 
can wiſh to refuſe you?“ O grant me!” 
he replicd, one lock of your lovely hair, 

I to 
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to wear next my bolom, and to remind me 


in all my troubles, that 1 have one angel 
friend to wiſh me well. — J know not,” 
ſaid Lady Cecilia, © whether this requeſt be 


conſiſtent with prudence or not; but as the 


ſeal of your pardon I will give it you: and 
if you truly regard me as you ſay, remem- 
ber, Mr. Evans, that (he who gave it you 
is fincerely your friend; that your happineſs 
and your honour are very near her heart; 
and let the ſight of it remind you never to 
do any thing unworthy either of yourſelt or 


her.“ So ſaying, ſhe drew a' pair of ſciſſars 


from her pocket- book, and preſented the: . 
to Evans to take the lock where he choſe. 
He received them with rapture, and ſevered 


one where it could not be miſſed, but which 


had played in a curling riuglet down her 
chaſte and ſnowy boſon). 
He returned ber the ſciſſats on his knees; 


and, preſſing her lovely hand to his lips, 


What language can I nd,“ {aid he, © in 
which to thank you for this ineſtimable 
gift! I know not what thoſe gupid bigots 

Vor. I. ] feel 
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feel who adore the filthy bones which the 
ſuperſtition of Rome has dignified with the 
name of relics : but J know, that as oft as! 
look upon this hair, I ſhall feel my ſoul 
expand with every virtue ; and I ſhall pray 
to him from whom alone come all good 
gifts, to make me worthy of the friendſhip 
of Miſs Cecilia Rivers.” 

Thus all was cleared, and peace and con- 
fidence fully re-eſtabliſhed between them. 
They now mounted their horſes to go home, 
when Lady Cecilia took one lingering and 
parting look at the ſpot where they had 
been fitting —< Well, really, Mr. Edward,” 
Taid ſhe, „this is a moſt charming ſcene, 
and the cavern the fineſt union of the 
{ſublime and beautiful that I believe nature 
ever produced: it is a ſubject for the pencil 
of Salvator Roſa, and has made ſuch an im- 
preſſion on my fancy that I think I could 
draw it myſelf.” —< May it never be eraſed 
then from your memory,“ ſaid Evans, © as 
I aſſure you it never will from mine! and 
may my fooliſh preſumption be buried in 

oblivion, 
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oblivion, that no circumſtance may preſent 
itſelf to your remembrance to make the re- 
collection of this ſcene unpleaſing to you 5 

They now rode towards home; but Lady 
Cecilia propoſed calling on Miſs Watkin, 
to take leave, as it was the laſt time ſhe 
would have an opportunity of ſeeing her; 
and ſhe prevailed on her to accompany them 
to Mr, Evans's, to ſpend the evening there. 
They found Dod or Jones already arrived, 
according to the 1nvitation that was ſent 
him. He was delighted to fee Lady Cecilia 
ſo pertectly recovered, and was indeed aſto- 


niſhed to behold the blaze of beauty that 


now {urrounded her; which he had no idea 
of from the tranſient views he had of her 
in her ſickneſs, and which received inex- 
preſſible addition from her native grace, 


her unaffected good humour, and from her 


ſeeming to be wholly unconſcious that ſhe 

excelled in any thing. 

The day was paſſed with the utmoſt plea» 

ſantneſs, except that on the part of the 

Evanses it was a little chaſtiſed by the re- 
12 collection 
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collection that it was the laſt in which they 
were to enjoy her company, in all probabi— 
lity for ever ; which was in truth to them 
become a ſerious misfortune, as her many 
amiable qualities had ſo endeared her to the 
old man and his good woman, that they 
loved her with the affection of parents, and, 
next to Ned, conſidered her as the deareſt 
and the neareſt friend they had. 

Before Doctor Jones went away, ſhe took 
occaſion to aſk him apart for his bill ; it 
amountedto between three and four pounds: 
fhe gave him a bank note of ten pounds, 
which with great difficulty ſhe obliged him 
to accept ; and told him that ſhe ſtill con- 
fidered herſelf as greatly his debtor, for his 
humanity and attention, This piece of 
_ generoſity he diſcloſed to Mr. Evans before 
he left the houſe, which more and morg 
confirmed his affection and eſteem, 
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CHAP. XII. 


the ſun faintly gilding the ſummits of the 
mountains, ſhot his tremulous rays into the 
chamber where the lovely Cecilia was ftcep- 
ing. A deep bluſh overſpread her, glowing 


cheek ; and her diſhevelled treſſes, curling 


over her ſnowy neck, roſe and fell reſpon- 


dent to the ſhort and interrupted heavings 
which marked ſome inward agitation of her 
heart, Her heart indeed was the temple of 


znnocence and unſullied purity, and, whether 
ſleeping or waking, knew no thought, nor 


owned a ſentiment, that could ruffle its 
repoſe ; but fancy at that inſtant had pre- 
ſented to her ſleeping ſenſes a deluſive dream, 
Which cauſed her agitation. She imagined 
ſhe had been out riding with young Evans, 
and that they had taken their courſe to the 
romantic valley which they had viſited the 
day before. Fhe rocks and the trees glowed 

13. wich 


1 HE morning now dawned ſerene, and. 
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with an unuſual verdurc, and all the hat- 
mony of the vernal groves was tuned 19 
entertain her. The cavern which had yes 
terday ſtruck her with awe, was now diveſted 
of its terrors, and all its rocks were covered, 
as ſhe thought, with myriles and roſes, and 
a variety of other charming flowers, which 
diffuſed delicious odours through the whole 
vault. While all her ſenſes were thus de- 
lighted, ſhe beheld the image of Ned;pro- 
.. rate at her feet breathing the ardours of his 
paſſion, and pleading bis cauſe with all the 
energy of native eloquence. She: fancied 
that ſhe heard him with complacency, and 
that ſhe was even on the point of conſenting 
to an union, when a dreadful tempeſt roſe 
fuddenly in the cavern: the roſes and the 
myrtles diedaway—the unfortunate Ed war 
vaniſhed, no where to be found—and the was 
left alone in the cave, in ſtygian darkneſs, 
amidſt the rear of waters, the bellowings of 
thunder, and the continual howl of raging 

and contending winds. 
How charmed was ſhe when ſhe awoke 
and 


E 

and found it all deluſion; when the ſoft 
beams of a mild and temperate ſun, now 
wholly riſen above the horizon, diſpelled the 
horr:d viſion, and, like herſelf, beamed with 
beneficent ray on all around! She roſe with. 
joy from her hed ; ſhe bleſſed the new- born 
day; and poured out on her knees the effu— 
ſions of grateful adoration to that greateſt 
and beſt of Beings, who in an inſtant can: 
break down and make whole again, can. 
draw us from the depth of miſery, can illu- 
mine even the gloom of death—whoſe ear 
is never cloſed that it cannot hear, nor his 

hand ſhortened that it cannot ſave, 
Eaſed now of her terrors, and her heart 
reſtored to its tranquillity, ſhe equipped. 
herſelf for her journey, and, freſh and fra- 
grant as the moſs roſe which opens its dewy 
leaves to the ſweet morning of the firlt of 
June, ſhe repaired to breakfaſt to the par- 
lour, where Mr. and Mrs. Evans were al- 
ready drefled to receive her. A poſt- chaiſe 
bad. been ordered from Conway the night 
before for ber, by Doctor Jones when he 
14 returned 
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returned there, and was newly arrived tocar. 
ry her to Bangor Ferry; and poor Ned, who 
had been long riſen and drefled to attend 
t1s lovely friend for the laſt time, had gone 
out to ſee that all was right, and his own 
horſe ready, that he might accompany her, 
it Lady Cecilia had had diſturbed repoſe, 
this affectionate youth had none. In the 
filence of night, when his thoughts were no 
lorger amuſed by converſation, or the 
fight of ſurrounding objects, they naturally 

turned inwards on himſelf, and he imagined 
the awful darkneſs of that hour no improper 
emblem of the gloom of his own ſituation. 
Now it was that he revolved in his ſoul 
all the tranfattions of the day; the image 
of the lovely Ceciha was ever preſent to his 
imagination; and her charming voice, en- 
joinipg him to love no more, ſtil} vibrared 
in his car; while the ſacred lock, which for 
the firſt time had been his nightly compa- 
nion, reclined upon his breaſt and inſtilled 
into it new fuel to increaſe his flame. Ah! 


hapleſs youth ! you are yet a ſtranger to 
n her 
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her exalted rank—to her princely fortune 
to the elevated ſentiments of her family,. 
which, deſcended from a long line of illuſtrt= 
ous anceſtors, would ſhudder at the thoughts 
of ſo unequal an alliance. Even ſhe herſelf, 
the moſt virtuous of women and the moſt 
dutiful of children, too noble to conceive 
a paſſion which ſhould appear below her; 
too wiſe to yield to it if ſhe did conceive it; 
even ſhe herſelf is leagued againſt you, and 
forms the ſtrongeſt barrier to oppoſe your 
wiſhes. Summon then, ingenuous youth, 
your firmeſt reſolution, All worthy and 
all manly as thou art, exert thy nobleſt 
courage, ſubdue yourſelf—ſubdue this un- 
happy paſſion, whillt yet it can be ſubdued, 
and do not cloud the golden morning of 
your life with hopeleſs love. | 
Mr. and Mrs, Evans and Lady Cecilia 
had begun breakfaſt before Ned came in. 
When he entered, her ladyſhip roſe, and 
wiſhed him a good morning. His eyes 
thanked her with the warmeſt gratitude ;. 
but his heart was too full to put his looks 
+ BS sta 
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into language, and his tongue would have 
faltered in expreſſing it it he had. The 
truth is, that her lad) ſhip herſelf was the 
only unembarraſſed perſon in the company; 
and nothing but the pleaſure ſhe had in the 
hopes of ſo ſoon ſeeing her father and her 
friends, could have prevented her from 
being ſeized with the ſame ſoft infection. 
The moiſtened eyes which the beheld around 
her, were however pleaſing teſtimonies of 
the ſincere affection in which ſhe was held; 
and the amiable manners of her kind hoſts, 
joined to a juſt ſenſe of her obligation to 
them, riveted them in her heart with the 
ſtrongeſt attachment; ſhe therefore haſtened 
to cheer both them and herſelf, by giving a 
hvelter turn to their thoughts“ My dear 
and ever beloved friends,” ſaid ſhe, & my 
kind and generous protectors, I ſee by the 
ſuffuſion in your countenances how much! 
am indebted to your affection; and if at 
this inſtant I appear leſs moved, truſt me, u 
15 not owing to any deficiency in the warmth 
of my gratitude, or inthe truth and tender- 

| neſs 
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neſs of my inviolable attachment, -V ou 
love rae, and it is my joy and my pride to 
ſee it. You think you are going to loſe me, 
and that you will never ſee me more. If I 
thought ſo, you would not fee me thus un- 
moved, nor do I know to what lengths I. 
might carry my afffiction. No, my beloved 
friends! be aſſured your Cecilia can never 
forget you—far leſs recollect you with indif- 
ference. How then ſhould I apprehend 
that the narrow channel between Wales and 
Dublin ſhould for ever ſeparate me from 
your embraces,. or that I ſhould not have 
many opportunitics of ſeeing my beloved 
friends, both in their country and my own?. 
Jam going to the arms of a beloved parent, 
who will refuſe me nothing; I cannot con- 
ceal the pleaſure of my foul in the proſpect 
of ſoon beholding the paternal ſmile with 
which he ever meets his children; and I 
anticipate the rapture with which he will 
hear of my eſcape, and the gratitude with 
which his noble and generous heart will 


overflow, when I-recount to him the ten- 
I 6 derneſs 
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derneſs and affection I have experienced: 
your hands. Ceaſe then, my honoured 
friends, to grieve for my departure; for | 
foreſee many happy days for us all, and 
many pleaſing hours that I truſt we ſhall 
yet ſpend together,” —** Excellent Miſs 
Rivers!“ ſaid Mr. Evans, „I admire the 
grace and beauty of your ſentiments more 
than of your perſon ; and I beſeech the Al- 
mighty, who has promiſed length of days 
to thoſe who honour their father and their 
mother, that he will be graciouſly pleaſed 
to make good that promiſe to you; ex- 
rending your days to the longeſt period of 
human exiſtence, and making them as hap- 
py and as proſperous as long. For us, we 
ſhall rejoice in every good that can befall 
you ; we truſt you will not deny us the 
pleaſure to hear often from you; and, whe- 
ther we ever meet again, or this is the laſt 
time we are to have that happineſs, we ſhall 
never ceaſe to pray for your proſperity, and 
to think of you with the tendereſt affection 
and moſt profound reſpect.“ 
5 Mrs. 


6 

Mrs. Evans joined in all theſe ſentiments 
of her huſband, and poor Ned looked a 
great deal more than he expreſſed. The 
carriage being at laſt ready, Mr. Evans 
conducted her to it, while Ned mounted 
his horſe to ſee her ſafe over the ferry, As 
ſhe was ſtepping into the chaiſe, ſhe put 
five guineas into Mr, Evans's hand, re- 
queſting him to diſtribute it to ſuch poor 
people in his neighbourhood as he knew 
ſtood moſt in need of it; and, waving her 
hand to Mrs, Evans in a laſt and tender 
adieu, ſhe drove off. 

Ned rode by the ſide of the chaiſe; and 
the day being fine, he pointed out to her 
the many beautiful objects with which that 
road abounds; and Lady Cecilia, wiſhing to 
cheer bis ſpirits, which ſhe ſoon diſcerned 
were ebbed into his heart, endeavoured to 
give their converſation a lively turn, and 
talked of what ſhe would do when ſhe 
next viſited Wales, In this manner did 
they paſs the time till they came to Bangor 
Ferry, when a new chaiſe being to be got 

| at 
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at the other ſide, Ned went over in the boat 
with her to ſee her ſafe in it, and that ſhe 
might have no trouble with her trunks or her 
poſtillions. The chaiſe was ſoon got, and 
the trying moment was juſt arrived when 
the faithful and effectionate Edward was to 
take his laſt adieu—when his heart was to 


be robbed of its beloved inhabitant, the deſire 
of his eyes to be withdrawn from his view; 


never, perhaps never to behold her more 
He bore this trial, however, as became a 
man—as one who knew how to feel, but who 
would not be overwhelmed. He conducted 
his adored Cecilia to the carriage, and, tak- 
ing her hand (which ſhe did not withdraw), 
two tender tears dropped on it as he placed 
her in her ſeat. Theſe he reſpectfully kiſled 
off; —and as he ſtood leaning on the door, 
two others, which appeared in his eyes, fell 
on a white handkerchief which he then held 
in his hand. Her ladyſhip, who beheld bis 
fincere and ſilent ſorrow. not without viſible 
emotion, was obliged, for the firſt time, to 


put her handkerchief alſo to her eyes— 
7 Come,” 


(1 


© Come,” ſaid ſhe, * generous Edward !” as 
ſhe removed it, * I ſee the tenderneſs of your 
heart, and I reſpect it. Give me that hand- 
kerchief, and take you mine: they are em- 
balmed wich the tears of friendſhip, and 
ought not to be put to any vulgar uſe.“ 
O beloved Cecilia!“ replied he, “how 
gracious is this gift! Yes, I will retain it 
as a facred treaſure—and when you ſee the 
two initials of my name, O remember 
your hapleſs Edward, and pray that I may 
be enabled to obey your laſt commands.” 
The horſes now moved—the friends were 
ſeparated, She waved her hand from the 
window, and the forlorn Edward remained 
fixed till the turning of the road withdrew 
the carriage from his view, When he 
could no longer ſee it, he ſtil] continued to 
liſten to its leſſening ſound, till the dying 
rumbling of the wheels was heard no more. 
At length he awoke from his trance, He 
repaſſed the ferry alone; and, mounting his 
horſe at Jackſon's, returned with ſlow and 
lorrowing ſteps to his father's, | 
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Ir was almoſt dark by the time he got 
home. His firſt care was to put up his 
horſe in the ſtable, and to ſet before him a 
good feed of oats and a rack full of the beſt 
hay: for, though poor Ned himſelf had not 
taſted a morſel ſince the morning, not 
did even feel the leaſt appetite, yet he 
very humanely conſidered that honeſt Black- 
bird, ſtrong as the friendſhip was between 
them, might not perhaps ſympathize wich 
him in all his feelings. He did not, how- 
ever, on that account, follow the example 
of too many, who, when unhappy them- 
ſelves, wiſh to make every one connected 
with them unhappy alſo; but he followed 
the natural bent of his inclination, which 
was to impart pleaſure to the utmoſt of his 
power to every being around him, rational 
or irrational; and he juſtly thought, that if 
the divine Being had condeſcended to order 

that 


5 


that the ox wiich treadeth out the corn 
ſhould not be muzzled, but ſhould have 


his ſhare of the corn for his wages, fo it 


became him to provide a comfortable meal 
and lodging for the faithful beaſt who had 
carried him without ſtumbling for twenty 
miles. And indeed it were to be wiſhed 
that thoſe who call themſelves good-natured 
people, would endeavour to manifeſt that 
amiable quality in all their actions; for I 
have often ſeen inſtances where thoſe who 
were eſteemed the beſt - natured people in the 
world by their ſuperiors, were held in a 
very different light by their domeſtics - and 
he who was the delight of a whole company 
at a tavern, go home to be the terror of his 
wife and children. True good nature is the 
molt exaked virtue of the ſoul. This is 
that virtue which St, Paul calls charity, 
and which, to be genuine, muſt be as ex- 
tenſive as creation. It muſt not confine its 
feelings to its friends and benefactors, nor 
even to its ſpecies. It muſt defire the hap- 
pineſs of univerſal nature; as far as is in 
| its 
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its power it muſt promote it; and it mult 
not behold without commileration the ſut— 
ferings of the meaneſt worm. With thi; 
virtue was our Ned poſſeſſed, as much as 
ever it was poſſeſſed by any human being; 
and now having ſeen all things right in the 
ſtable, he went into the houſe to his father, 
The good old man he found cheering 
himſelf with a pipe and a mug of ale, while 
Mrs, Evans was preparing to make tea for 
herſelf and Miſs Watkin, who had come 
to ſpend the evening with her, and to con- 
ſole her friends for the abſence of their late 
gueſt. And in truth this act of friendſhip 
was not unneceſſary; for if one uſually 
finds a want after parting with a common 
acquaintance, after having been any time 
together, much more did Evans and his 
wife regret the loſs of Lady Cecilia, whom 
they truly loved as if ſhe was their own 
daughter. The whole of the converſation 
turned upon her many virtues and engaging 
qualities, and the women would ſometimes 
give ſcope to fanciful hopes of profit and 
advantage 


l 
advantage that might ariſe from her ac- 


quaintance. But theſe Mr. Evans checked, 
declaring that he defired no profits or ad- 


vantages further than che conſciouſneſs of 


having done his duty, and the pleaſure it 
gave him to think he had been of any uſe 
to her; but as for any change in his worldly 


fituation, he did not know that it could be 


changed for the better, at leaſt not for any 
in which he could be more contented. 
« Well—but, my dear,” ſaid Mrs. Evans, 
who knows but Miſs's father may be 
ſome great man, as indeed I am convinced 
from her appearance that he is? - and who 
knows but he may get you a living, or 
perhaps make you an Iriſh biſhop ?*” Evans 
looked at her with an eye of pity, not 
wholly free from contempt. My dear,” 
ſaid he, „I would adviſe you not to feed 
your fancy with ſuch romantic and abſurd 
expectations, which will never produce any 
thing but diſappointment. My head does 
not ach for a mitre, which I am convinced 


would neither become it ſo well, nor fit 
{9 
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ſo ealy upon it, as the worlted night-cap 
you were ſo good as to knit for me laſt 
week. Mails Rivers's father may, for aught 
1 know, be a great man: but you know 
nothing of the great, if you think they are 
diſpoſed to give magnificent rewards for 
ſmall obligations; they rate the value of 
their favours at full as much as they are 
worth, and indeed ſeldom beſtow any "ng 
tor nothing except promiſes,” 
Ned ſat for the moſt part filent, wholly 
wrapped up in the contemplation of Ce- 
eia herſelf, and altogether indifferent to 
the titles and mitres either of her father or 
his own, He longed for the hour of reſt, 
which was to free him from the embar- 
raſſment of company; when he might in- 
dulge his thoughts without witneſſes or 
interruption could claſp the ſacred ringlet 
to his boſom, and feed upon that fatal 
flame which delighted while it conſumed 
him. 
Several days now paſſed over without any 
remarkable occurrence happening, except 
that 
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mat both Mr. and Mrs. Evans were alarmed 
at the viſible change in Ned's diſpoſition. 
He was no longer the gay, the eaſy, cheerful 
lad, with joy laughing in his eyes, and 
health beaming on his cheek. He no longer 
roſe with the ſun to help his father in the 
garden, or follow the hounds with his fa- 
vourite companions. He ſometimes rode 
out indeed, but it was always alone; and 
once or twice he was abſent from morning 
till night without any perſon's knowing 
where he had been. In company he ap- 
peared dull and inattentive, and at all times 
feemed immerſed in ſome profound con- 
templation. As his colour began viſibly 
to fade, and his fleſh to waſte, both Mr. 
and Mrs, Evans were greatly alarmed, and 
not without reaſon, apprehending that he 
was going faſt into a decline. This, how- 
ever, ſeemed ſo oppoſite to his conſtitution, 
that they could hardly imagine it; and the 
pious Evans began to fear that he mighs 
have fome ſecret complaint which he was 
afraid to own, but which required the aid 
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of phyſic. He determined theteſorc to 
watch him cloſe, and, if he found any con- 
firmation of this ſuſpicion, to apply im- 
mediately to Doctor Jones. He thoug': 
unworthily, however, of his boy, and had 
the great ſatisfaction to be ſoon convinced 
that he did lo ; for, going one morning into 
Ned's room when he was out riding, he 
there found his eſcritoir open, which he had 
forgot to lock; and as ſeveral papers were 
lying on it, he could not reſiſt a father's 
curioſity (which perhaps in his cafe was 
fully juſtifiable) to examine them. 

Here were found ſeveral little landſcapes 
of places in the neighbourhood, ſome of 
them only ſketched, and ſome nearly tiniſh- 
ed, in all of which were introduced two 
figures either riding or fitting, which Mr, 
Evans imagined bore ſome reſemblance to 
the forms of Lady Cecilia and his fon. 
There were ſome attempts to take a likeneſs 
of her features; but theſe were very imper- 
fe&, though ſufficiently like to indicate for 


whom they were deſigned. In one corner 
lay 


. 


lay the ſacred ringlet, carefully depoſited in 


a {mall wafer box, and on a looſe bit of 
paper were written the following unfiniſhel 


lines: 


Why ſinks my ſoul beneath this leaden gloom ? 
What woe 13 this that ſteals my youth away ? 

Why with I for thy cold embrace, my tomb, 
Ere twenty ſuns have ſeen my natal day ? 


No youth whoſe gentle heart with mine was twin'd 
In friendſhip's holy bond, hath prov'd untrue ; 
Nor to the grave has cruel death conſign'd | 

One kindred name whoſe loſs I need to rue, 


No foul diſhonour ſtains my youthful fame, 
No ſceret guilt appalls my conſcious ſoul ; 
never ting'd my parents“ cheeks with ſhame, 
Nor wiſh'd to wander from their juſt controul, 


Why fuk I then beneath this leaden gloom ? 
What woe is this that ſteals my youth away? 

O love! O cruel love! you write my doom, 
You ſign my death—and I, content, obey, _ 7 


But if the angel maid for whom I die, 
Who heard my vows, and ye. 
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When Mr. Evans had read theſe lines, he 
was no longer at a loſs to know the truc 
cauſe of Ned's diſtemper; and great was 
his ſatisfaction to find his ſuſpicions had 
been unjuſt, and that there was not the leaſt 
reaſon to be apprehenſive of his going into a 
decline. His being in love gave him no 
manner of uneaſineſs, as he thought it no- 
thing but what was natural to his age and 
conſtitution, eſpecially: as the object of his 
affections was ſo ſupremely amiable, He law 
indeed the folly of his paſſion, and the 
great improbability of its ever being grati— 
fied ; but he could not condemn it: be 
therefore determined to treat it with jocu— 
larity, and to find out ſome employment 
for Ned that ſhould wean him from it by 
degrees. As for the eſcritoir, he left it Jet 
as be found jt, and haſtened to impart bus 
diſcoyery to his wife. That good woman 
was rejoiced to find it was nothing but love, 
which ſhe conſidered in the ſame light as a 
fit of the' gripes, and almoſt as eaſy to be 


cured ;—but it muſt be remembered that 
ſhe 


EN 
ſhe was fifty-ſix years of age, and that it 8 
much to be doubted whether lhe ever was 
pollefled of the tender and exquiſite ſenſibi- 
lity of the gentle and refined Edward. 

A little before dinner he came home, 
and, going into his room, was aſtoniſhed to 
ſee his eſcritoir open. When he faw, how- 
erer, the key in it, and all his papers juſt 
as he had left them, he was ſatisfied that 
nobody had ſeen them; and, haſtily locking 
them up, he made a ſecret vow never to be 
ſo careleſs again. 

At dinner he could hardly eat any thing, 
though he had taken a long ride, and though 
Mrs. Evans had provided ſomething that 
ſhe knew he liked. However, ſhe did not 
urge him ; but when the cloth was removed, 
Mr. Evans propoſed drinking one of the 
bottles of wine, which had been left by 
Lady Cecilia, to her health, and tothe hopes 
of ſpeedily hearing ſome good account of 
her. Ned's eyes brightened a little at this 
propoſal ; and the wine being brought, he 
turned over a {full bumper to the toaſt, 

Vor. I. K ſeem- 
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ſeemingly with great ſatis faction. Hah, 
hah! young man,“ ſaid Mr. Evans, I {ce 
what ſauce it is that whets your appetite.— 
Had it been the cuſtom to eat healths, as 
well as drink them, I fancy the hare we had 
to-day would not have gone away ſo whole,” 
Ned was going to fay ſomething in reply, 
when the old man interrupted him 
& Come, come,“ ſaid he, I hate theſe 
Jeaden glooms ; 'tis time enough for an old 
fellow like me to be longing for the tomb, 
Youth 1s the ſeaſon of joy, and we ſhould 
never give up any of it to ſorrow, for which 
we ſhall find abundant leiſure afterwards, 
So come, my boy, drink another bumper 
to © May we have in our arms whom we 

love in our hearts!” | 
Poor Ned's face was now one univerſal 
glow of crimſon—he plainly ſaw his fecret 
was diſcovered, and that his father had ſeen 
the verſes, and the hair, and all the reſt of it. 
He pledged the toaſt, however, which he 
drank with no leſs ſatisfaction than the firſt. 
And Mr, Evans continuing his vein of 
| humour, 
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humour, he at length brought Ned almoſt 
into the ſame tune, and they finiſhed their 
bottle very cordially between them. His 
ſpirits being ſomewhat raiſed by the wine, 
and his heart warmed by the engaging 
openneſs with which his father treated him, 
he diſcloſed to him his whole ſoul—related 
all the progreſs of his love, the adventure 
of the cave, the attainment of the lock of 
hair, the exchange of the handkerchiefs, 
and all the hopes and fears which were 
preying alternately on his mind. . a 

Happy ſon! who, when the ſorrows of 
your heart required the comfort of a friend 
whoſe wiſdom could adviſe, and whoſe gen- 
tleneſs could ſoothe found that friend in a 
father ! 

Happy father ! who uniting the candour 
and openneſs of youth to the wiſdom and 
experience of age, who ſeeking a friend to 
form to virtue, and to be the honour and 
the comfort of your declining years, found 
that friend in a ſon! 
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No having thus unboſomed himſelf to 
his father, found an infinite load of anxiety 
moved from his breaſt, and a ſecret ſpring 
of comfort began to rife in his ſoul, that 
ſeemed to promiſe the return of peace, 
though he Knew not from what quarter ſhe 
was to come. Sleep too, who like a falſe 
friend had forſaken him the moment he 
was in adverſity, was pleaſed this night to 
reviſit him, and ſealed his eyelids in ſuch 
profound repole as ſteeped all his ſenſes in 
forgetfulneſs. Not fo the wortay curate, 
who, notwithſtanding the pleaſantry with 
which he treated Ned's paſſion to himſeltf, 
was yet ſincerely alarmed for its conſequen- 
ces. He knew the irreſiſtible fury with 
which love blazes in ſome boſoms, and he 


more than ſuſpected that Ned's was ſtored 
with 
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with whatever 15 uſually ſuppoſed to add 
fuel to that flame. 

When therefore he conſidered the ingu— 
merable beauties both of mind and body 
which centred in Lady Cecilia, he did not 
wonder at his ſon's attachment, nor doubt 
but that it would be laſting; but when he 
reflected on his bumble fortune, and the 
probable ſituation of the lady, he trembled 
for the unhappy youth, and ſaw nothing 
before him but ſorrow and difappointment. 
He determined therefore, the very next 
morning, to ſet his danger full in his view; 
and as he wiſely conſidered that idleneſs 
was the food of love, ſo he determined, with- 
out longer delay, to engage Ned in ſome 
active buſineſs, that ſhout! dh enz: of 
both his time and his attenddon. But 
here was the ditiiculty—what that buſineſs 
was to be, was the great queſtion, and 
really it was a qucſtion that could not 
eaſily be determined Not that it was at 
all difficult to find out what Ned was fit 
for; for there was nothing ſo great but 


yy what 
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what he had both capacity and indullry t 
attain—bur, alas! the means were wanting, 
for who can attain any thing now a-days 
without money ? and where could our poor 
curate procure it, with a family, and an in- 
come of only forty pounds a year! And 
yer, out of this a he had had the 
prudence always to *have a whole year's 
income lying by him, in caſe of any ſudden 
emergency, and he had the great and ſingu- 
lar felicity not to owe a ſhilliog in the 
world. 

Theſe advantages however could avail 
but little in procuring for Ned any repu- 
table employment ; and neither his ſpirit nor 
his education could brook a fituation, how» 
ever profitable, that ſhould throw him out 
of the rank in which he had always lived. 
He had now juſt completed his nineteenth 
year, and under the tuition of his father, 
who was an excellent ſcholar, had ar- 
tained as great a ſtock both of claflical and 
ſcientifical knowledge as any young man of 
his years could do in any ſituation what- 

ſocver. 
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ſoever. It was the defign of Mr, Evans 
to ſend him to the univerfity if poſſible, and 


to educate him for his own profeſſion but 
the narrownels of his citcumſtances would 
not allow it, And why he ſhould think of 
the church, in which he himſelf, and even 
his father before him, had ſuch ill ſucceſs, 
can only be accounted for from the ex- 
treme reverence in which he held every 
thing belonging to religion, and that both 
his father's experience and his own had 
convinced him that it 1s poſlible to be 
happy in the humbleſt fituation which the 
church affords for old Mr. Evans had 
lived a contented curate to the eighty- fifth 
year of his age, and now he himſelf was 
approaching the ſixtieth of his, without 
ever being able to get a ſtep higher, though 
poſſeſſed of virtues and abilities to adorn 
the higheſt. But here let us not blame too 
baſtily the right reverend prelates, to whom 
the care of the church is entruſted. 
Their lordſhips conſider chriſtianity as a 
elorious edifice, of which they for a time 
| K. 4. ; have 
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have the care, and which it is their duty 
to tranſmit to poſterity in all its ſtrength 
and beauty. Men therefore of conſum 
mate virtue and abilities, they rightly eſteem 
its ſtrongeſt ſupport, which, like foun'a- 
tion ſtones, ſhould always be placed in the 
loweſt part of the building, whilſt the more 
ſhewy qualifications of courtly manners, 
ſplendid names, fine fortunes, great conncc- 
tions, &c. &c. reſemble the cornices and 
corinthian capitals, which though entirely 
uſcleſs in themſelves, and unneceſſary, yet 
always occupy the higheſt ſtations, being 
well calculated to ſurpriſe the vulgar and 
make the people ſtare. 

As the church is now ſettled 3 in its glory 
(from wlych may it never fall !), its learned 
and molt reverend biſhops, who boalt them- 
ſelves to be the ſucceſſors of the apoſtles, 
have no manner of reſemblance to the igno— 
rant and barefooted fiſhermen who went by 
that name in primitive times; their lord- 
ſhips therefore cannot be too much praiſed 


for putting into conſpicuous ſtations, thole 
whole 
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whoſe qualifications reſemble their own, 
becauſe this prevents ſchiſm, and becauſe 
it was truly the apoſtolic method; whillt 
thoſe who in their morals and conduct imi- 


tate the manners of the firlt apoſtles, ſhould, 


like them, be expoſed to hunger and thirſt, 
to cold and nakedneſs, to faſtings and weari- 
neſs, to journeyings often, and perils from 
their own countrymen. 

This to be ſure is the reaſon why we ſee 
ſo many wile and virtuous characters among 
the loweſt order of inferior clergy, who, 
like the dogs in the parable, are fed with 
the crumbs that fall from their maſter's 
table; and who may think themſelves 
very well off that they are not, like other 
dogs, kicked out of the room. 

Thele anxieties and contemplations kept 
our venerable curate from cloling his eyes 
this night, In the morning he met Ned,. 
who, refreſhed with ſleep, to which he had 
been ſo long a ſtranger, and diſencumbered. 
of a great part of the load which hung, 
upon his ſpirits, had recovered'a good deal 
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of his uſual looks, and ſeemed quite a dit. 
ferent man from what he had been for 
ſome time paſt, Mr. Evans Jed him into 
the garden, and, ſeating themſelves on that 
bank which the charming Cecilia had ſo 
often preſſed, he began ſeriouſly to untold 
to Ned the probable conſequences of his 
paſſion if indulged, the abſolute neceſſity 
he was under of ſubduing it, and to con- 
ſult his inclinations on what mode of liſe 
he would purſue, that was compatible with 
their circumſtances and ſituation, I will 
not tire my readers with a repetition of the 
arguments and eloquence which he made 
uſe of, becauſe I hope that very few of 
them, if any at all, may be in a ſimilar fitu- 
ation to our unhappy Edward ; but I will 
beg of them to imagine every thing that 
wiſdom, prudence, generoſity, friend{hip, 
tenderneſs, and parental affection could ſug- 
geſt, and then perhaps they may form ſome 
faint reſemblance of Eyans's oratory on this 
occaſion, which was not ſpoken to a dull 
or unliſtening ear, but which funk deep 

into 
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into the mind, and into the heart of his ſon. 
Ned ſaw the precipice on which he ſtood, 


as clearly as his father could ſhew it to him; 


but he ſtood in need of his ſupporting hand 
to fave him from growing giddy, and 
tumbling headlong down. The arguments 
therefore of his father had with him the 
weight of commands, and he declared him 
ſelf ready inſtantly to adopt any occupation 
which he ſhould recommend. 

The next point to be conſidered was 
what occupation —and here indeed lay the 
difficulty. The church was out of the 
queſtion; for, even had it been aorecableto 
Ned, he was not yet of age to enter into it, 
and his diſorder required an immediate re- 
medy, The army was his paſſion—and 
indeed this would have been molt eligible, 
— but, alas! where were the means? The 
curate had no interet—and, what was 
worſe, no money. This profeſſion therefore 


was obliged to be relinquiſhed with a ſigh. 


They next turned their thoughts to Po-tor 
Jones. Medicine was honourable, even in 
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its inferior departments; and if it is true 
that apothecaries gain elevenpence half. 
penny in every ſhilling's worth they ſell, 
the profeſſion mult be allowed to be lucra- 
tive. But Jones had two apprentices al- 
ready; and Ned confeſſed that though the 
buſineſs was lucrative, yet it did not charm 
him much; as it ſubjected the practitioner 
always to diſtreſſing, and often to diſguſting 
ſcenes; and that for his part he thought a 
fiddlet's life much happier, at leaſt much 
merrier, than a phyſician's ; and Ned was 
fond of mirth.— This profeſſion was alſo 
laid aſide. At length Mr. Evans recol— 
lected an old acquaintance of his, who had 
owed his education to his father, and who, 
it was ſaid, had made a large fortune by his 
practice as an attorney. Now, if thoſe who 
win may laugh, as the proverb ſays, here was 
a profeſſion in which Ned might be as merry 
as he pleaſed ; and Mr. Evans did not make 
the leaſt doubt but his old friend and play- 
fellow, Mr. Muckworm, would repay the 
obligations which he owed to the family, by 

taking 
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taking Ned as his apprentice without a fee, 
and by giving him his diet and lodging for 
the uſe his pen could be of to him. As 
Ned made no objection to this ſcheme, Mr. 
Evans declared he would ſet about it that 
very day, and go and viſit his old friend, 
whom he had not ſeen for forty years. He 
anticipated the joy with which he ſhould 
renew his acquaintance with the companion 
of his childhood—the pleaſure with which 
they ſhould talk over their boyiſh days 
and the ſupreme delight which it mult give 
to Muckworm thus to repay the great ob- 
ligations which he owed to the family of 
Evans. 
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MR. Joſiah Muckworm, the gentleman 
to whoſe houſe Mr. Evans was now going, 
was the ſon of Mr. Jeremiah Muck worm, 
who for forty years had ſerved the office of 
pariſh clerk, in the church where Mr, 
Evans's father was curate. His ſalary as 
clerk was about five pounds a year, which 
never could have maintained his family if 
he had not alſo kept a little day ſchool, 
where children were taught their catechiſm, 
and to read and write, for half-a- crown a 
quarter, which brought him in as much 
more, kept body and ſoul together, and 
put a decent ſuit of clothes on his back on 
Sunday; on which day he always got his 
dinner at old Mr. Evans's after he and his 
wife had done, and little Joſiah uſed to 
come often to get a piece of pudding, and 
play with our worthy curate, who Was then 
a boy much about his own age, 5 Joſiah 

was 
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was a ſhrewd-looking boy, and behaved 
with great decency and humility, old Mr. 
Evans was well pleaſed to have him for a 
companion for his ſon ; and when the latter 
was old enough to begin Latin, he thought 
it would be a good action to give the other 
ſome education, of which he ſeemed ex- 
tremely ſuſceptible; and that it might be 
of advantage to his fon to have him 
for a competitor, from that time he took 
him home to his own houſe, and treated 
him in every reſpect like his own ſon. The 
two boys ate together, read together, and 
ſlept together, and neither Mr. nor Mrs, 
Evans made any difference between them; 
or, if they did, it ſeemed in favour of 
Muckworm, who was of a puny and timid 
diſpoſition, but extremely ſhrewd and cun- 
ning, and ſo humble and ſubmiſſive that he 
would clean any body's ſhoes for a halfpen- 
ny—whillt, on the contrary, young Evans 
was a ſturdy boy, full of life and ſpirit, 
and would have knocked any perſon down, 
or at leaſt attempted it, who ſhould propoſe 

4 ſuch 
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ſuch an office to him. He was allo full of 
generoſity and good nature; a remarkable 
inſtance of which he gave even at thoſe 

tender years, | 
There was a little garden at the back of 
his father's houſe, and in that garden a 
ſtandard apple tree of an excellent Kind, 
and a very great bearer. There happened 
to be a great ſcarcity of fruit one year, and 
apples were very dear; but on this trce 
there was a tolerable crop, and old Evans 
intended to ſell the fruit of it, which in that 
year would have been worth ſomething, and 
to have laid out the produce in a new gown 
for his wife, and a new ſuit of clothes for 
little Evans—bur, alas! juſt as they were 
ripening, they were all carried off in one 
night, and fold nobody knows where, Mr. 
and Mrs, Evans were very mach mortified 
at it, and the old gentleman was determined 
to find out the thief, He was indeed 
nearer home than he expected ; for it was 
no other than little Muckworm himſelf, 
who could not reſiſt the temptation of the 
price 
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price they would fetch, and who, in con- 
junction with another imp in the pariſh, 
who had the charge of ſelling them in a 
neighbouring town, ſtripped them all off 
one night after the family was gone to bed, 
and whillt little Evan, his bedfellow, was 
faſt aſleep. As Mr. Evans, however, con- 
tinued his ſearch, Muckworm began to be 
terribly frightened, and, relying on the 
goodneſs and the love which he Knew little 
Evan had for him, he confeſſed it all to 
him, and ſaid he would run away, for he 
was {ure his father would whip him to death 
when it was found out. Poor little Evan, 


who could not bear to part with his plays . 


fellow, whom he loved much better than 


he deſerved, bade him ſtay and not be atraid, 


and that he would take the blame on him» 
ſelf. | 

The next day, finding his father ſtill buſy 
in his enquiries, and determined to fift the 
matter, he went to his mother, and, falling 
on his knees, told her that he had ſtolen 


the apples himſelf with an intent to fell 
them, 
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them, and bad hid them for that purpoſe, 
but that ſomebody elſe had ſmelled them 
where they lay together, and that he 
had loſt them all except a few that he 
had eaten, Mrs. Evans was very much 
{ſurpriſed at this confeſſion, and gave him a 
long lecture upon honeſty ; and his father 
was ſo inconſiderate as to give him a good 
whipping, which he received, however, 
without flinching, horſed upon the back of 
Muckworm, who laughed in himſelf at the 
ſucceſs of his cunning, and had afterwards 

the meanneſs to boaſt of it. | 
The two lads lived on together till old 
Mr. Evans died, when a diſtant relation had 
the goodneſs to finiſh young Evans's edu- 
cation at the college, and Muckworm got 
to be clerk to an attorney of eminence, 
under whom he profited ſo much as to ſuc- 
ceed him in his buſineſs; by an indefatigable 
attention to which, joined to a great appear- 
ance of ſanctity, and a moſt rigid cxconomy, 
he in a ſhort time amaſſed a conſiderable 
ſum. He then turned methodiſt, a religion 
which 


( 
which he found extremely well ſuited to 
his diſpoſition, as it conſiders all good works 
to be like filthy rags, and the pureſt virtue 
to be nothing but ſplendid tin, unpleaſing 
to God, by whom faith only is accepted. 
As he now became rich, and held all good 
works in abhorrence, he became a ſaint with 
that party, which recommended him to a 


vaſt increaſe of buſineſs, and to ſeveral 


executorſhips, by which his coffers ſoon 
became full. He was now the univerſal 
banker of the county, and, by timely loans, 
on good ſecurity, with a ſmall premium, 
&c. &c. he was at this time one of the 
richeſt men in it. As it was a matter of 
twenty miles from his houſe to that of Mr, 
Evans, and their line of liſe was ſo different, 
they had never ſeen one another from their 
firſt ſeparation ; Mr, Evans not having any 
eſtate to give a mortgage on, and Mr. 
Muckworm being ſo immerſed in buſineſs 
that he had not a ſingle moment to beſtow 
on any other conſideration, 


As he approached the houſe he was 
ſtruck 


„„ 

ſtruck with the lonclineſs of the ſituation, 
and a want of neatneſs in the fences, gates, 
and offices, which gave it a look of poverty 
and ruin, rather than the dwelling of a man 
of opulence. Bring arrived at the outer gate, 
a huge and hungry maltiff attacked the 
horſe, who would certainly have thrown Mr, 
Evans, if a country fellow who was in the 
yard bad not come to his aſſiſtance, and 
driven the dog away. He then aſked it 
Mr. Muckworm was at home? and tlie 
man ſaid he would go and ſee. 

Evans waited near a quarter of an b 
with his horſe in his hand hefore (4 
came back, when telling h:;1 he was, be 
took the horſe, and ed him away to the 
ſable. A byy with a ragged livery con- 


ducted Mr. Evans to his maſter's room. 


The room was of a moderate ſize, but ſo 
crowded with book-cates, deſks, and a large 
writing-table, that there was but little room 
to ſtir in it. The duſt Jay ſo thick on tne 
books as made it evident it was never 
ſwept; and the windows being ſecured both 

within 
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within and without with iron bars, gave it 
more the air of a priſon than a parlour. 
Muckworm was fitting in an arm chair, 
dreſſed in an old brown damaſk night- 
gown, much the worſe for the wear, and 
which ſeemed to he of the ſame piece with 
the covering of the elbow chair; he had a 
night-cap of the ſame on his head, with a 
linen one under it ; while his wig, with long 
grey curls, was ſuſpended on a fire- ſcreen 
in the corner. He had his ſpectacles on, 
and a pen in his mouth; in one hand was 
a pair of money ſcales, and on the table was 
a large green velvet bag, which ſeemed al- 
moſt full of guineas, ſeveral piles of which, 
that he had been weighing, were ſtanding 
round it. When Mr. Evans entered the 
room, Muckworm made a ſlight inclination 
of his head; and the good curate going to 
ſhake hands with him, Muckworm begged 
him to fit down, for he was in the midil of 
an important calculation, which when he 
had finiched he would hear his buſineſs. 


Evans was a little diſappointed at this 
reception; 
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reception ; but concluding, as was indeed 
true, that Muckworm did not Know him, 
he was not much diſconcerted. T he other 
continued counting and weighing and piling 
up light guineas, which he ſeparated from 
thoſe that were weight, for near a quarter 
of an hour without ſpeaking a word, or 
even once raiſing his eyes, while Evans 
ſurveyed him with a mixture of pity, aſto- 
niſhment, and contempt. He ſaw with 
pity the alteration which time had made on 
that countenance, which in their boyith 
days he had ſo often beheld with tranſport. 
He ſaw with aſtoniſhment how much deeper 
the furrows of care were impreſſed upon his 
features, than thoſe of time ; and he could 
not behold without contempt, a wretch 
waſted by avarice to a ſhadow, and graſping 
in his feeble hands that gold which he never 
had ſpirit to enjoy, and which his wan and 
meagre aſpect ſeemed to threaten that he 
ſoon mult leave. At length Muckworm 
pulled off his ſpectacles; and wiping his 


pen, which he carefully laid by, he aſked 
Mr. 
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Mr. Evans what were his commands with 
bim? © Is it poſſible, Mr. Muckworm,” 
ſaid Mr. Evans, © that you ſhould forget 


your old friend ?”—* J proteſt, Sir,” ſaid 


Muck worm, “ you have the advantage of 
me, and I do not recollect ever ſeeing you 
before.” Did you ever know any one 
of the name of Evans?“ ſaid the curate, 
Evans!“ replied Muckworm, * I know 
Sir Hugh Evans of Montgomeryſhire, and 
Captain Evans of the navy, his nephew.” 
thought in the earlier part of your life,” 
ſaid the parſon, “there were ſome others 
of the name to whom you owed ſome ob- 
ligation,” „Obligation!“ ſaid Muckworm, 
* what obligation? I remember indeed one 
Evans, an old man, who was curate of the 
pariſh where I was born: I believe he 
might have chriſtened me, if that 1s an ob- 
ligation; but he died before I was of age 
to enter into any legal obligation.” —* Alas! 
Mr. Muckworm,” ſaid Evans, I find I 
have miſtaken you. I have ſeen the days 
when you thought otherwiſe of my father, 

and 
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and when you conſidered me as the deareſt 
friend you had.” —© Why, Sir—isyour name 
Evans?“ rejoined Muckworm, ** Yes, 
Sir,” ſaid the other; * my name is Evan 
Evans, whom in the days of innocence and 
childhood you well knew ; though now you 
ſeem to have forgotten me.” Really, 
Mr. Evans,” replied Mutkworm, it is 
ſo long ſince I have ſeen you, I think near 
forty years, that it is no wonder that I had 
forgotten you—Burt how has the world 
gone with you, Mr. Evans? Have the 
biſhops been as mindful of you as of your 
father?“ © I have no reaſon to complain of 
the world,” ſaid Mr. Evans, « and I hope 
it has none to complain of me. I enjoy 
what is to me a competence, with health 
and a quiet conſcience, without obligations 
to biſhops, or indeed to any except him 
that made me.” I am glad to hear you 
are ſo independent,” replied Muckworm ; 
& ] ſuppoſe then, by this unexpected viſit, 
you have a purchaſe to make, or ſome 
money to lend on, a good mortgage—1s it 

ſo!“ 
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ſo?” 1 am neicher a woney- lender nor 
2 money- borrower,“ replied Evans.“ You 
are then a moſt extraordinary character,“ 
ſaid Muckworm; © for I have hardly ſeen 
a face theſe twenty years at my houſe that 
did not come to borrow— Why now I am 
juſt making up a ſum of 5000]. to lend to 
Sir Thomas Spendall my neighbour here; 
who with an ellate of 10, oool. a year is 
always in want of caſh : this is the fourth 
ſum to the ſame amount I have lent him 
within theſe fix months.” * Bleſs me!“ 
ſaid Evans, © 20,000. in fix months! And 
have you ſuch prodigions ſums by you 
as that, Mr. Muckworm?” © Why yes, 
Mr, Evans, I thank God, Heaven has pro- 
ſpered my induſtry, Whoever comes after 
me will find 1 did not hide my talent in a 
napkin.” „ No, I dare ſay,” replied 
Evans; I fancy you have made good in- 
tereſt on it.“ Pretty well, pretty well; 
the Lord has been favourable to me—he 
entruſted me with a l:ttle, and I have 


doubled it a hundred fold. Between you 
Vor. I. I and 
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and me, if 1 ive a few years longer, I ha! 
have all Sir Thomas's eſtate: he has nor 
been five years in poſſeſſion of it, and he 
has ſpent above 100, oool. Oh! it his 
father ſaw how his ſavings melted away, it 
would make him feſter in his ſhrowd.“ 
t Pray,” ſaid Mr. Evans, „ how does 
Sir Thomas ſpend theſe monſtrous ſums? 
I bave not the pleaſure to know him, but 
I have always heard he had a moſt ex- 
cellent character, and his tenants ſay he is 
the beſt landlord in the world.” © Ay, they 
ſay—becauſe they eat his beef, and guzzle 
his ale; but I ſay he is the worſt of land- 
lords, for he does nothing but encourage 
idleneſs and profligacy. His houſe is a 
palace where the great are entertained like 
princes, and his ſervants' hall a rendezvous 
where all the beggars in the country, and 
their brats, may fill their bellies every day; 
and he is ſuch a fool, that if they tell him 
of their wants and their diſtreſſes, he will 
give them his money into the bargain; nay, 
he will part with the clothes off his back. 

Why, 
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Why, there was one of hist enants died laſt 
year above zool. in his debt. He was in 
poſſeſſion of a good farm, that was worth 
a great deal more than he gave for it; and 
I myfelf offered fifty pounds a year advance, 
in order to let it to another for double that 
ſum; when (would you think it?) Sir Tho- 
mas would not hear of it, becauſe forſooth 
the man's widow had been his nurſe's 
daughter, and ſhe had five children to pro- 
vide for; and ſo the fool not only con- 
tinued her in the farm, but alſo forgave 
her the debt. Such a man, Mr. Evans, 
will always be in want of money.” * God 
forbid!” ſaid Evans; ts a great pity he 
ſhould want it,” — T' tell you another 
exploit of his,“ ſaid Muckworm. © You 
muſt know, he has lately erected a temple 
to the devil. God bleſs us!” interrupts 


ed Evans, «© a temple to the devil! I never 


heard of ſuch a thing in a chriſtian coun- 
try.“ „ Hav'n't you?“ ſaid Muckworm: 


There is not a town in England ſcarce 


but has ene.” „What do you mean?“ 
L 2 faid 


16 
ſaid Evans: © I never heard the like be. 
fore.” *© Why I mean a play-houſe,” ſaid 
Muckworm ; “a private theatre, in imi- 
tation of thoſe vile temples of Covent- 
Garden and Drury-Lane; where he and 
his company act ſtage plays, and all man- 
ner of wickedneſs and profaneneſs; and 
where he has even muſic upon the Lord's 
day. But now for the exploit. V ou muſt 
know Sir Thomas is a great lover of muſic'; 
and ſome time ago he got one of thoſe 
Italian fellows from London, one Squallini, 
to come down to live with him, and to ſing 
upon his theatre; and he had given him a 
deed for an annuity of no leſs than oo). a 
year for his life.” © A great ſum indeed,” 
ſaid Mr. Evans, © for a few ſongs!“ « Nay, 
but you ſhall hear,” ſaid Muckworm; © he 
did not get the ſongs neither. When he 
came down to the country, Signor Squallini 
came with him; and a vaſt. deal of com- 
pany, as uſual, came to pay their compli- 
ments, and to hear this famous Italian ſing. 
After ſupper Sir Thomas aſked Squ...uni 
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to favour the company with a ſong. Squal- 
lini ſaid he was hoarſe, and could not ſing; 
but being preſſed hard, he ſaid to Sir Tho- 
mas — What, Sir Thomas, do you think 
me come here to be de buffoon? Me ſing 
for you, Sir Thomas, when alone; and me 
vil ſing upon your theatre: but me will not 
be made de buffoon for any company in 
Europe.“ In ſhort, nothing could prevail on 
him to ſing. The company, who knew the 
ſalary he had, were amazed. Sir Thomas 
was ſo chagrined, that in a few days he 
turned Squallini out of his houſe; but he 
could not reverſe his deed, The fellow 
came to me—l gave him 1000). for it; 
and Sir Thomas muſt pay me zool. a year 
as long as Squallint lives.“ And can you 
think it honourable,” ſaid Evans, * to be 
concerned in ſuch an affair?” «© Why 
not ?” replied Muckworm : * look upon 
every thing to be honourable that is law- 
ful.” © All things that are lawful, how- 
ever,” ſaid Evans, © are not expedient ; 
and I ſhould have thought it more honour- 

L 3 able, 
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able, if the Italian would ſel] his annuity, to 
have let the poor gentleman who gave it to 
him have had the advantage of it.” *© You 
think very differently from me,” replied 
Muekworm; “and fince you have quoted 
the great apoſtle, I muſt alſo tell you that 
he ſays, He who doth not provide for his 
own is worſe than an infidel ;* in which great 
truth I fully agree with him. And now, 
Mr. Evans, give me leave to aſk if you 

have any particular bufineſs with me?“ 
Evans, who was long ere this com- 
pletely diſguſted and diſappointed, replied, 
«Not very particular. I thought indeed 
it might have been agrecable to you to 
meet an old friend whom you had not ſeen 
for forty years; and if it had been fo, I 
purpoſed conſulting you about putting my 
ſon to your buſineſs, who is an exceeding 
good young man, and has now juſt com- 
pleted his nineteenth year.“ © That's ra- 
ther too old, rather too old,” ſaid Muck- 
worm: * pray what education has your 
On got, Mr, Evans?” He has got the 
belt 
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beſt that I could give him,“ repiied our 
curate, * He is well grounded in Greek 
and Latin, an excellent Englith ſcholar; 
can read Homer and Virgil ad unguem, 
and is well verted in hiſtory both aatert 
and modern.“ A hg tor Homer and 
Virgil,” ſaid Muckworm, * and all ſuch 
heathentſh nonſcnle; they fill a man's head 
with romantic notions about virtue, and 
honour, and heroiſm, and ſtuff which ferves 
no purpoſe but to mar his fortune.” 
& What!” ſaid Mr. Evans, “are virtue and 
honour only names, and is there any thing 
on earth of equal value?” „tell you,” 
faid Muckworm, © I would not give my 
oid ſhoe for all the virtue and honour upon 
earth. Theſe are inventions of the devil 
to diſparage the only virtue, which is faith. 
All human actions are ſinful, and whoever 
relies on good works relies upon rubbiſh. 
Your poets, therefore, and your hiſtorians, 
your orators and your philofophets, are all 
agents of the devil, and enemies to Chriſt, 
For my part, I would burn all their books 

| L 4 together 
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together, with thoſe that wrote them, and 
ſuffer no books to remain but law. books 
and the goſpel. If I had had the training 
of your boy mylelf,” ſaid Muckworm, 
% perhaps I might have made ſomething of 
him; but as it is, I can be of no ſort of 
ſervice to you.” God be praiſed you 
had not,” ſaid Evans; and fo rifing up to 
go away, Mr. Muckworm pulled the bell, 
and the ragged livery boy, whom we men- 
tioned before, appearing, he deſired him to 
get Mr, Evans's horſe. The honeſt curate 
haſtily mounted him, and turned his back 
for ever o Muckworm and his inhoſpita- 
ble doors, 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Ir was near two o' clock in the afrernoon, 
in the middle of December, when Mr. 
Evans leſt Mr. Muckworm's. He had rode 
thither twenty miles from his own houſe 
that morning, and the hoſpitality of Muck- 
worm had not, as we have ſeen, offered him 
the refreſhment even of a glaſs of wine. 
And poor Blackbird had fared no better; 
for though he was admitted, into what they 
called the ſtable, yet for any good he got 
there he might as well have been in a pound. 
He had not carried his maſter above five 
miles in his way home, when the night 


began to approach, and, what was worle, it 


brought with it a violent tempeſt of wind 
and fleet. Poor Evans, who had not taſted 


a morſel fince he left home, began to droop 


under the uneaſy ſenſations both of cold and 
LE 5 hunger, 
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hunger. He was a ſtranger 1n that part of 
the country, and long looked out for ſome 
friendly roof, that might at leaſt afford him 
ſhelter ; but nothing-appeared before him 
but a waſte and dreary common. Atlength, 
as it was growing almoſt quite dark, he 
eſpied a light which ſeemed to ghmmer 
through the window of ſome little cottage;- 
and honeſt Blackbird making an effort to 
go down the lane which led to it, the wor- 
thy curate took his advice, and in a few 
minutes arrived at a human dwelling, — 
Though it was but a cottage, and that too 
of the meaneſt kind, yet the finding it was 
now a comfort; and Evans gently tapping 
at the door, it was opened by an old woman 
ſeemingly about ſixty years of age. Ho- 
neſt woman,” ſaid Evans, can you give 
ſhelter to a poor bemighted old man, who 
will heartily thank you for the liberty of 
your roof and fire?“ * Yes, name of God, 
can 1,” faid the old woman, and a:thous 
ſand welcomes; and to your horſe too.— 
e come here, boy, and take the gen- 

tleman's 
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tleman's horſe, and put him. up beſide the 
cow, and give him a lock of hay.” “God 
ble you, my good woman!” faid Evans, 
« and you too, my pretty boy!” ſaid he to 
the child, who was about ten years old. 
4 do not know what I ſhould have done 
if I had not met with you.” * The night 
is parlous cold,“ faid the dame; “ but 
walk in, ſir, and warm yourſelf at the fire: 
the cottage is ſmall, but it is clean, and you 


are kindly welcome to all it can afford,” — 


Evans gladly accepted this friendly invita- 
tion, and, walking in, found a clear fire 


on a clean hearth; and fitting down in a 


ſtraw-chair which was at band, he felt him- 
ſelf a thouſand times more comfortable than 
he could havebeen inthe beſt room in Muck- 
worm's houſe. The good woman, who now 
ſaw by his drefs that he was a clergyman, re- 
doubled her attention; for, notwithſtanding 
the poverty of the Welch clergy, which 1s 
known even to a proverb, yet there is no 
conatry in which the miniſterial character 


meets, more reſpect. Lord bleſs your 
— 6 reve» 
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reverence,” {aid ſhe, ** what brings you out 
ſach an evening as this, and where have you 
dined ?'—_ 7 
“Indeed, my good woman,” ſaid Evans, 
te havehardly taſted food to-day.” Name 
of God,” ſaid ſhe, not taſted food! l'ſe 
warrant you've been at Mr. Muckworm's,” 
« You have juſt hit it,” ſaid Evans, I have 
come from there indeed.“ Aye, name 
of God! I thought ſo: he's a parlous rich 
man, but he would ſkin a louſe for the 
hide. Well, God forgive him ! bur if it 
had not been for him, I need not have been 
here to-day.” * Why, did he ever injure 
you?” ſaid Evans. No, name of God, I 
muſt not ſay that—he fought but bis own, 
to be ſure; though it killed my poor huſ- 
band, and brought me to ruin.“ *© How 
is that, my poor woman?“ ſaid Evans; 
« how is that?“ I'll tell your reverence 
all by and by,” faid the good woman; * but 
firſt.I will get you ſomething to eat, for I 
am ſure you ſtand in need of ii.“. 
She now ſpread a clean napkin on a little 
table, 
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table, and, putting a ſaucepan on the fires 
boiled half a dozen new-laid eggs. She 
laid down ſome butter and cheeſe of her 
own make, which with new-churned butter- 
milk, and ſome freſh oaten bread, afforded 
Evans the moſt delicious repaſt he had ever 
made;—not that the materials were better 
than what he had been accuſtomed to at 
home, but her generous hoſpitality, con- 
traſted with the churliſhneſs of Muckworm, 
touched his heart, and gave an inconceiv- 
able reliſh to his entertainment. Often did 
he wiſh for the power of Elijab, that her 
meaſure of corn ſhould not waſte, nor her 
cruiſe of oil be diminiſhed. When he had 
finiſhed his comfortable meal, and given 
thanks firſt to his Maker, and then to his 
entertainer, he begged of the good woman 
io fit down, and gratify the curioſity ſhe | 
had excited. 

Alas, fir!” ſaid ſhe, “ my ſtory is very 
ſimple, and your reverence will hardly think 
it worth the hearing; yet for want of better 
Iwill tell it yov, to amuſe you till you go 

| to 
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to ſleep. My maiden name was Jane Wil- 
liams, and my father was a farmer in Den- 
bighſhire; he was well to live, and was ſaid 
to have plenty of money beſides his ſtock. 
But it was my misfortune to diſoblige him, 
by marrying without his conſent. There 
was a young man came to live with him 
whoſe name was Edward Maurice; as hand- 
ſome a lad to look to, as you would ſee in a 
ſummer's day Well, reſt his ſoul II truſt 
he is with God. | 

This lad was not long at the houſe, 


before he eyed me with particular regard— 


and to ſay the truth, I looked on him with 
equal affection; but as the poor lad had 
nothing but his labour to depend on, 1 
knew my father and mother would never 
conſent to our being married: we therefore 
determined not to aſk them; but going 
once together to a fair, we took adyantage 
of that opportunity, and were married for 
half-a-crown, by a gentleman who was 
preaching in a field to a great congregation. 
Well, we kept all ſecret for ſome time, till 

| al. 
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at length it became neceſſary to tell it, or a 
little one would do it for us; and then my 
parents were ſo enraged, that they turned us 
both out of doors, and gave me nothing but 
the clothes on my back; nor would they 
ever afterwards be reconciled. My poor 
Edward however did not make the worſe 
huſband for that, but carried me to another 
part of the country, to his mother, wha 
received me kindly; and there 1 lay- in, and 
lived ſome years as happy as the day was 
long. At laſt the good old woman died; 
and then my huſband, who by his induGry 
had ſcraped together a little matter of mo- 
ney; reſolved to take a farm himſelf. We 
rented one of about 2ol. a year from the 


late Lord Squanderfield, and for three and 


twenty years that we were his lordſhip's te- 


nants, we did very well, and always paid our 
rent. I had ſeveral children in that time; 


but none of them grew to be men, except 
my-oldeſt ſon—and alas! he too is now 
gone.“ When did he die?” faid Mr. 
Evans. * He was killed fighting for his 
10 | | country,” 
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country,” ſaid the poor woman. © Alas! 
the pity,” ſaid Evans, and wiped a tear 
from his eyes. Come hither, Johnny,” 
faid ſhe; go ſRew yourſelf to that gentle. 
man. This, fir, is my grandſon, my ſon's 
fon—the only comfort I have left.” © He 
is a fine boy,” ſaid Evans, clapping him 
on the head; „God bleſs him, and make 
him a comfort to you !”” „ thank your 
reverence,” ſaid ſhe, © and ſay amen to 
that ſweet prayer. 

„ Well, fir, as I was telling you, we did 
very well all the time my late lord lived; 
but when my young lord came, the times 
were altered. —He has a great eſtate in 
England, and never comes down to this 
country as his father did; ſo that we never 
faw him: and his agent is always preſſing 
for money, and diſtraining the moment it is 
due; for he ſays it is my lord's order, and 
he will not ſuffer any of his tenants to be a 
farthing in arrear. The lands too are 
greatly advanced fince the young lord's 
time; and ſo it happened ſome years ago, 


after 
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after two very bad harveſts, that my poor 
huſband was not able to pay at the time 
appointed; and the agent threatening im- 

mediately to diſtrain, he had recourſe to 
Mr. Muckworm, who, after he ſigned ſome 
papers, advanced him twenty guineas, with 
which he paid his rent, Well, fir, this did 
for that time :—but the next year he was 
again deficient; and Mr. Muckworm 
came upon him too for his debt, which by 
ſome means or other he contrived to make 
thirty pounds; and when my poor huſband 
could not pay it, he arreſted him and ſent 
him to goal. Meantime the agent ejected 
us for my lord, and ſeized on all our things, 
which were fold to pay his rent, and did 
not fetch more than would do it, though 
they coſt four times as much. My poor 
ſon, who with his wife lived with us, when 
he ſaw his father in gaol, and the farm gone, 
determined to goto ſea, and try if he could 
earn any thing to relieve him, He carried 


his wife and child home to her father and. 


mother, and entered on board a king's ſhip, 
where 
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where he had not been three months till hie 
was killed in an engagement with the 
French. His poor wife, who was with child 
when he left her, took his death fo much to 
heart that it haſtened her labour, and (he 
and her infant expired together. 

% My poor huſband lay two years in 
Denbigh gaol: at laſt ſome kind-hearted 
perſon told Sir Thomas Spendall of our 
diſtreſſes, and that generous and charitable 
gentleman ſent for me; and when he heard 
the whole account, and enquired into its 
truth, he not only releaſed my huſband out 
of priſon, but promiſed to ſet him up in a 
little farm under himſelf; and had God 
{pared my poor Edward, he certainly would 
have done fo, for he never breaks his word, 
But it did not pleaſe the Almighty that I 
{hould be fo happy; for the cold and damps 
. of the priſon had ſo broke my poor hut- 
| band's health, that he died of the theuma- 
tiſm in leſs than half a year. 

_ 4 However, Sir Thomas did not leave me 
in my diſtreſs; he gave me this little cot- 
tage, 


122 
tage, with a garden, and grass plat for my 
cow, rent tree ;—and, God bleſs him! he 
gave me ten guineas to buy myſelf neceſſa- 
ries, and faid I never ſhould want that 
ſum every year; and indeed he is as good 
as his word, and better too,” 

Where is Sir Thomas now ?” ſaid Mr. 
Evans. Indeed I don't know, fir,” ſaid 
the poor woman, „but I believe he is 
gone to London; it is but laſt week he 
went from his houſe in this neighbour- 
hood.” „J am forry he is gone,” ſaid 
Evans: I would walk fifty miles to kiſs 
the hand that could do ſuch noble things.” 
« Oh, fir,” replied ſhe, © he is the beſt- 
natured man in the world, There would 
not be an aching heart in Wales, if he 
could help it.“ 

- Evans now thanked the good woman 
for her ſtory, which he ſaid was extremely 
affed ing; but he hoped to live to ſee the 
day when her little grandſon would re- 
pay her trouble, and be a new fpring 
of comfort to her. And now expreſ- 
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ſing a deſire to ſleep, ſhe ſhewed him into a 
little inner apartment, where was a bed- 
ſtead with ſome freſh ſtraw and clean 
blankets, and where our worthy curate 
enjoyed a ſweeter and more profound re- 
poſe than was perhaps experienced on the 
ſofteſt down in any palace in Europe, 
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hedges, on whoſe naked boughs the night 


had ſhed her tears, which the keen air had 


frozen into gems more pure and tranſparent 


than ever adorned the treſſes of an Indian 
queen. Thouſands of larks now gathered 


near the doors, where the ſound of the 
early flail gave them hopes of a breakfaſt. 
Now Goody Maurice ſwept her cleanly 
cottage, and heaped her hoſpitable hearth 
with kindled peats; the ſmoke of which 
roſe through her humble thatch, till, meet- 
ing with the new- riſen ſun, it aſcended in a 
golden column to the cloudleſs ſkies, and, 
like the -pious offering of Abel, ſeemed to 


be a ſacrifice acceptable to heaven, Now 


had the ſweet-breathed cow yielded her 
treaſure of morning's milk; whilſt her new 
| com- 


morning now glittered through the 
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companion Blackbird, by the attention 
of little Johnny, was regaling on {ome 
clover hay, collected for her winter's food. 
And now had little Johnny himſelf well 
greaſed the parſon's boots, who was til! 
ſnoring in his firſt nap, and then had gone 
to waſh his face and comb his hair againſt 
his reverence aroſe—which probably would 
not have been for an hour to come, had not 
the cock, who had been long in vain ſoli- 
citing, the favour of one of his ſtrutting 
dames, at length ſucceeded ; when mount- 
ing on the thatch, exactly over Evans's 
head, he clapped his wings and proclaimed 
his triumph aloud. 

This clarion waked him; and, ſurprifed 
to ſee the day ſo far advanced, he haſtily 
aroſe, convinced, by experience, how re- 
freſhing i is the bed of ſtraw, and how ſweet 
the ſlumbers of the labouring man, Well 
was he pleaſed, as he walked through the 
outer room, to ſee the attention of his kind 
hoſteſs, who had ſpread her little table as the 


night before, and prepared new milk and a 
hot 


( 239 ) 
hot oat=cake for his breakfaſt, Advancing 


to the door, he ſaw a bright and cloudleſs - 


{ky, and, clearing his voice, as was his cuſ- 
tom in the morning, he made the woods re- 
echo with a loud hem. God bleſs your 
reverence !” {aid Goody Maurice, who now 
came forward from the cow-houſe ; © I ſee 


your reverence has good lungs, and I hope 


will live this many a year. How did your 


reverence ſleep?” ſaid ſhe; © I fear you 


found the ſtraw too hard? * Not at all, 
dame,” ſaid Evans: «I never ſlept better in 


my lite, nor ever had more thorough ſatiſ- 
faction in my entertainment.” It is your 
goodnefs, fir, that ſays ſo,” replied the old 
woman, for I am ſure it is what your 
reverence is not accuſtomed to; but will 
your reverence walk in and take fome 
breakfaſt ?” Les, my good woman, and 
thank you heartily.” And now, little Johnny 
with clean hands and face attending with 
his boots, he ſeemed greatly pleaſed with 
his neatneſs and the innocence of his looks. 
During breakfaſt he aſked him many queſ- 
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tions in his catechiſm, and about other ſuc! 
matters as he might be ſuppoſed to know; 
to all which he anſwered to his ſatisfaction, 
which greatly delighted Evans, and did not 
fail to draw from him much commenda— 
vi | 

And now having finiſhed his meal, and 
Blackbird being ready, he went to mount; 
but firſt he took out half. a- crown to re- 
- ward the trouble of his kind landlady: 
but great was his aſtoniſhment when ſhe 
peremptorily refuſed to take a farthing,— 
She ſaid the bounty of Sir Thomas had 
given her plenty, and God forbid ſhe ſhould 
make à traffic of it, or take ſuch a ſum for 
the pitiful morſel that his reverence had been 


ſd good as to accept! Good woman,“ 


ſaid Evans, I know not which to admire 
moſt, your virtue or your good manners : 
but I know they are both ſuch as may often 
put the higheſt ſtations to the bluſh,” — 
Then calling little Johnny, he forced the 
half. crown iuto his hand; and telling them 


both who he was, and where he lived, be 
| gave 


| 
{ 
! 


Ca 

gave them an invitation to his houſe, and 
rode away. | 

All the way as he went he amuſed him- 
ſelf with contraſting his reception at Muck- 
worm's and the poor widow's. This led him 
into many refined ſpeculations on the nature 
of the human heart; its natural tendency 


to virtue, and the power of gold to corrupt 


it: though in the inſtance of Sir Thomas 
he had the moſt ſatis factory proof that there 
were ſome hearts ſo pure that riches could 
not corrupt chem. With this pleaſing con- 
templation did he ſolace himſelf till he be- 
held at a diſtance the delightful proſpect of 
che evening ſun gliſtening on his own win» 
dows; and honeſt Blackbird quickening his 
pace, and ſetting up a loud whinuy, he ſoon 
ſaw Ned (who had been long expecting 


him) repning to meet him, and with his 
uſual cheerful and roſy countenance wel- 


come him home; where he found a blazing 
fire, a comfortable meal, and a good-hu- 
moured wife ready to receive him. 
To thoſe Who live in ſplendid palaces, 
Ver. I. M and 
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and are occupied in the bufineſs of the great 
world, the ſoothing tranſports of domeſtic 
happineſs are ſeldom known. Their vi- 
tiated appetites, ſated by perpetual indul- 
gence, can taſte no pleaſures but what in- 
toxicate, and therefore cannot reliſh the ſim- 
ple draught drawn from the pure fountain 
of connubial bliſs, whoſe unſullied ſpring 
flows with ever new delight for thoſe who 
can enjoy it.— Such therefore cannot con- 
cewe the ſatisfaction which now glowed in 
the countenances of this happy and united 

little family on its head's return, nor what an 
addition of reliſh the abſence even of one 
day gives to ſuch a meeting. To have 
viewed the placid face of Evans as he ate 
his mutton, and the lively eye with which 
he bebeld his amber ale ſparkling in the 
glaſs, one would have imagined he had re- 
turned to his little family. full freighted 
with ſome news of their advancement, ſome 
important ſucceſs that was to. cRabliſh 
them in future beyond the reach of fortune. 


Nor, when he told them his reception with 
Muck- 
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Muckworin, did it in the leaſt abate their 
enjoyment, but rather added to it : for they 
made it a ſubject of much laughter all the 
evening, and drew from it beſides this com- 
fortable concluſion, that happineſs did not 
he in wealth; and that their own ſituation, 
humbleas it was, was beyond all compariſon 
more eligible than his. They did not with- 
hold due praiſe from the behaviour of the 
poor widow, to whom Mrs. Evans declared 
herſelf infinitely obliged, and that ſhe 
would never be at reſt till ſhe found out 
ſome way of repaying her kindneſs. 

Ned urged his father to take home the 
little boy, and teach him to read and write, 
in doing which he promiſed to aſſiſt him; 
and that he might be put to do ſuch work 
in the garden as was ſuited to his ſtrength 
and years, where alſo he might learn the 


whole art of common gardening, which 


would be a help to them, and might turn 
out of the greateſt advantage to the boy. 


Mrs, Evans did not at all obje& to this 
little addition to their houſehold, but ſeemed. 
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extremely deſirous to do whatever lay in 
her power both for the child and the old 
woman: and the good curate ſaid he would 
think of it; but for the preſent there was 
no hurry, as the boy was very young; and 
beſides, he thought it improper to do any 
thing without firſt aſking permiſſion of Sir 
Thomas, who had been extremely generous 
to them, and might conſider it impertinent 
in him to interfere with any body whom he 
had taken under his protection: but he 
declared his reſolution to wait upon Sr 
Thomas as ſoon as he returned to the coun- 
tty, for he longed to be acquainted with a 
gentleman of whoſe heart and whoſe hu- 
manity he had conceived the higheſt opi- 
nion. Mrs. Evans and Ned acquieſced in 
this determination, the propriety of which 
ſtruck them now, though in the warmth of 
their gratitude they had overlooked it be- 
Thus did our good curate conclude his 
fruitleſs embaſſy to Mr. Muckworm. Per- 
; aboard —_ {iT argument of his 
ſimpli- 
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fimplicity ever to have undertaken it, and 
Iwill not deny but it does look as if he 
was not thoroughly acquainted with the 
manners of the modern world: but that 
worthy man judged of oiher men's hearts 
by his own; and feeling in himſelf how 
finitely it would have rejoiced him to have 
fuch an opportunity of obliging an old 
friend, we may excuſe bis error in ſuppoſing 
it would be equally agreeable to Mr. Muck- 
worm. As it was, though greatly diſap- 
pointed, yet he was not dejected, but reſol» 
ved to truſt to Providence and time for 
ſome fortunate event in Ned's favour, and 
in the meanwhile to divert him at home as 
much as poſſible, by engaging him 1n ſome 
employment that might - at once afford 
amuſement to the mind and exerciſe to the 
body. | | 

An accident happened about this time 
which greatly forwarded this plan, Mr. 
Watkin had gone one morning to a fair, 
nine or ten miles from his own houſe, It 


has been before obſerved, that he was of a 
M 3 moroſe 
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moroſe diſpoſition, and though in very at- 
fluent circumſtances, . yet fo extremely nar- 
row as to allow himſelf little more than the 
bare neceſſaries of life: he was beſides ex- 
ceſſively proud, and too apt to aſſume a 
ſaperiority over his neighbours, who, ex- - 
cepting the article of caſh, were 1n every 
other reſpect his equals. This conduct 
ereated him many enemies, and prevented 
his having any friends: and accordingly at 
this fair he got into a diſpute with a young 
fellow about buying ſome cattle, in which 
he gave the young man ſome harſh language, 
which provoked him to retaliate; from 
words it came to blows; and as he had no 
body to eſpouſe his cauſe, or reſcue him 
from his antagoniſt, he got a moſt ſevere 
beating, without being either pitied or reliev- 
ed. At laſt the young fellow quitted him, 
moved either by returning pity, or fearing 
he had given a blow too much, for the lati 

ſtroke had laid him ſenſeleſs on the ground; 
and fome people more humane than the reſt, 
coming by at that time, laid him in a catt, 
and 
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and carried him home to his own houſe; 
in a very doubtful ſituation as to life. His 
poor wife and daughter, who wanted neither 
duty nor affection, forgot all that was diſ- 
agreeable in his manners when they ſaw 
him in diſtreſs, and, fancying him already 
dead, vented their ſorrow in ſhrieks and 
tears. Having - waſhed away the blood 
and dirt with which his face was clotted, 1 
they put him into bed, unable to ſpeak, and | 
ſeemingly. almoſt fenfelels;—his eyes were 
ſo ſwelled and black, that they could not 4 
tell whether he would ever ſee again or not; 4 
and the only ſigns of life he gave were, that 
he (till breathed, and now and then drank 
a little water which they put to his lips. In 
this diſtreſſing ſituation, they ſent for Mr. 
Evans,. who was the uſual refuge of all his 
pariſhioners when any calamity befel them; 
and that good man, attended by Ned, went 
immediately to the houſe, to give them what 
comfort and what aſſiſtance he could. By 
his advice they diſpatched a meſſenger for 
Doctor Jones; and having ſat a while with 
M 4 Mrs. 
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Mrs. Watkin, he returned home, leav ii: 
Ned to take care of the women, and to be 
otherwiſe allifting as far as was in his 
power. 

This amiable young man never was ſo 
Happy as when employed in any work of 
kindneſs or good nature; he ſoothed the 
terrors of Mrs. Watkin, by aſſuring her 
that her huſband had received no material 
injury, and that his apparent inſenſibility 
probably aroſe from fatigue, after an un- 
uſual exertion of paſſion, added to his 
bruiſes, and perhaps to his having taken a 
cup of ale too much; for his uſual abſti- 
nence was ſo great, that a very ſmall quan- 
tity of liquor might affect him. He ſum- 
moned all his cheerfulneſs (of which indeed 
till lately he had a very large ſtock) to 
entertain them; and ia this he fucceeded ſo 
well, that Miſs Watkin at leaſt thought it 
one of the pleaſanteſt evenings ſhe had pafſ- 
ed fora great wiile; and indeed an indif- 
ferent ſpectator might have diſcovered that 


that poor girl was all the while drinking 
dell- 
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delicious poiſon from the eyes of Net, 
which were intending to beam nothing but 
good nature, and which were wholly un- 


conſcious of the miſchief they were doing; 


for poor Ned's heart was already ſtruck by 
the divine Cecilia, and was ſo ſaturated 
with love that it was incapable of imbibing 
more from any object whatioever. As vanity 
too had no ſhare in his compoſition, the 
gentle Harriet might long have gazed on 
him, without awakening a ſuſpicion that 
ſhe viewed him with any other eyes but 
thoſe of friendſhip :—the poor girl did nat 
even know it herſelf; but while ſhe was 
doting on his beauty, ſhe fancied ſhe was 
admiring only his wit, his courage, his vir- 
tue, and his good nature. Tis thus that 
Love inſinuates himſelt into the heart—the 
ſubtile deceiver affumes ſome flattering diſ- 
guiſe to recommend himſelf to our notices 
we admit him into our boſoms under the 
name of honour, generoſity, friendſhip, or 
ſome other ſplendid appellation, which 
toothes our vanity, and reconciles us to our 
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new gueſt, But ſoon do we lament Gn: 
eaſy faith the falſe intruder ſooths no more 
— he ſaps our ſenſes, undermines our reaſon, 
wripgs our heart; he becomes the tyrars, 
and, alas! too often, the deſtroyer of our 
ſouls. Oh fly then, ye incautious fair! fly, 
fly whilſt yet you may !—liſten not to his 
ſyren ſong; ſhun, ſhun his firſt approacir, 
—leſt, like the dreadful whirlpool of Mac!.. 
ſtrom, you play round him for a time in 
circles, till, by infenſible though - ſure de- 
grees, you are drawn into his irreſiſtible 
vortex, and ſwallowed up for ever. 

It now grew very: late, and, neither the 
Doctor nor the meſſenger returning, Ned 
was ſhewn to his apartment, where we will 
leave him to his repoſe, and to thoſe happy 
dreams which ſometimes are indulged to 
innocent and faithful lovers. Mrs. Wat- 
kin fat up with her huſband, and the 
poor Harriet retired to her bed, where ſhe 
ſlept but little, and began to feel how 
dangerous a lodger ſhe had admitted into 
her breaſt, 

CHAP. 
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Docrox Tones made his appearance 
in the morning, and was immediately con- 
ducted to Mr. Watkin's apartment, That 
poor man had recovered his ſenſes and the 
uſe of his tongue, but was fo ſore from his 
bruiſes that he was unable to move without 
great pain. The doctor examined the 
wounds and cuts he had received; but not 
finding any fracture or external bruiſe that 
was alarming, he quieted the fears of the 
family in that reſpect. He obſerved, how- 
ever, ſome feveriſh ſymptoms in Mr. Wat- 
kin; and in relating the circumſtances of 
what had befallen him, he had been rouſed 
anew into ſo violent a paſſion - that he 
thought it neceſſary to warn Mrs. W atkin 
on that head; and, as there was reaſon to 
apprehend he might have a fever, that he 


ſhould be kept as compoſed as poſſible. 
M 6 When 
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When Mr. Watkin was informed that 
Ned Evans was in the houſe, he deſired to 
lee him; when, thanking him for the kind. 
neſs of his viſit, he requeſted that he would 
ſtay there for a few days, and ſuperintend 
the management of his buſineſs, which 
Ned promiſed to do in the belt manner he 
was able; and thus the tyrant Love was con- 
triving to rivet the chains which he had 
forged for the heart of poor Harriet. That 
innocent girl was rejoiced when ſhe heard 
of the invitation, and thought of nothing 
but the happineſs ſhe ſhould enjoy 1n 
ſeeing the beloved of her foul every hour 
of the day. Mrs. Watkin too was pleaſed, 
for ſhe loved Ned with an unaffected friend- 
thip; and though ſhe did not dream of her 
daughter's attachment, yet it is more than 
| probable that, had ſhe known it, ſhe would 
not have diſapproved of it. 

The delighted Harriet fat down to break- 
faſt with unuſual vivacity ; yet before that 
meal was over did cruel Love introduce a 
new fiend, his never-failing companion, into 

| her 
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her gentle heart. This fiend was jealo ff. 
Who that has ever fele love, is ignorant of 
this deteited name? Doctor Jones ſeeing 
Ned at breakfaſt, very naturally enquired 
if he had heard from Miſs Cecilia? At the 
name of Cecilia a deep bluſh ſuffuſed the 
artleſs youth's cheeks—and, with a.figh that 
could not be {upprefied, he replied, they 
had recetved no word as yet. As Eve 
when the had eaten the forbidden fruit be- 
came inſtantly quick-fighted to difcern evil 
as well as good, fo did love open the eyes 
of the innocent and unſuſpecting Harriet, 
and in one moment diſcovered to her the 
fatal truth that Ned's heart was already 
engaged, and by whom, 

The friendihip and admiration with which 
ſhe had ſo lately and fo fincerely beheld the 
charming Cecilia, were in one moment 
blaſted to the roots; and the baneful paſſion 
of envy riſing in that boſom which had 
ever hitherto been ferene, reſembled thoſe 
peſtilential winds which are faid to be 
formed in the deſerts of Arabia, and which, 

6 paſſing 
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paſſing over the cultivated fields, deface ia 
an inſtant all the beauties. of nature, Oh 
Love ! thou who art called the offspring of 
heaven—the ſoother and refiner of the hu- 
man ſou}! ſurely thou returnedſt to thy 
native ſkies when thy firſt poſſeſſors loſt 
their innocence ;. and he who now. uſurps 
thy name is one of thoſe. deceitful fiends to 
whom their fatal tranſgreſſion firſt gave 
admiſſion—elſe why. ſhould you torment 2 
or why be accompanied with all choſe paags 
and ſorrows which. flatter firſt and then 
deſtroy ? 

The fever which the. doctor expected 
ſoon. made its appearance, and Mr. Watkin 
was for near three. weeks cloſely confined : 
at one time indeed there were great appre- 
henſions for his life; but the ſtrength of his 
conſtitution got the better of his diſeaſe, 
and at the end of the time above mentioned 
he was able to walk about. During all 
this time Ned ſtaid at his houſe, and only 
went home now and then for an hour or. ſo 
to ſee his father and mother. Mrs. Watkin 

had 
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nad boen as attentive to him as if he had 
been the firſt perſonage inthe county; and 
it need not be doubted but that Harriet, 
who loved him with all her ſoul, would £0 
hand in hand with her mother in ſhewing 
him every kindneſs. And indeed the in- 
defatigable attention that: he beſtowed on 
Mr, Watkin's affairs demanded this re- 
ſpect, excluſive of his. native amiableneſs, 
which won. it irrefiſtibly. fram all hearts: 
So that we- cannot: blame Miſs Watkin; 
nor think her the leaſt deficient in delicacy; 
if hers felt the impreſſion ſo natural to her 
ſex and years; but rather lament that there 
ſhould be any impediment likely to prevent 
her meeting that return which it is but 
juſtice to ſay ſhe every day deſerved. The 
poor girl herſelf was: not inſenſible of this 
impediment; yet would ſhe ſometimes in- 
dulge the hope that the lovely object of 
bis affections was of a rank too high for 
him to aſpire to with any proſpect of ſuc- 
ceſs - and in this hope ſhe was not deceived; 
and then ſhe flattered herſelf that the 

fidelity 
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fidelity of her own attachment would ar 
hſt meet its reward, eſpecially as it was 
more than probable his father and mother 
would be her friend, fince they had always 
expreſſed for her the warmeſt affection, 
and they well knew how advantageous her 
alliance would be in point of intereſt, In- 
deed, this generous girl valued the proſpect 
of her fortune for nothing ſo much as the 
ule it might be of to Ned, on whom ſhe - 
would gladly confer the Indies if ſhe had 


- them to beſtow. She did not doubt either 


of getting her own father to deſire this 
union, for he had conceived as warm an 
affection for Ned as it was poſſible for him 
to have for any body beſides himſelf; and 
he was ſo well fatisfied with his care during 
his illneſs, that he declared, if Mr, Evans 
would take a farm for his fon, he would 
immediately advance him money to ſtock it, 
and only require common intereſt ; which 
was a great deal from one of his diſpoſition, 
who literally loved money better than he 
did himfel. 


* 


All 
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All theſe favourable proſpects ſoothed 
Mils Watkin into ſome hopes of ſucceſs, 
which were the more reaſonable, as it was 
now near fix weeks ſince Lady Cecilia had 
left Mr. Evans, and in all that time they 
had not received the leaſt account from her; 
and indeed the Evanses themſelves began 
to think that, like other great folk, ſhe had 
forgot her country acquaintance, and that 
the memory of the Welch cottage was loſt 
in the fplendour of her father's palace. 
But Ned would never give into this ſuſpi- 
cion: his terrors were, that ſhe had met 
with ſome new diſaſter, or that ſhe was 
dead; for he ſaid he would pawn his foul 
upon it, that ſhe would not live and be 
well, and neglect them altogether. In this 
' fentiment he was not miſtaken; for ſhe 
was of a mind infinitely too noble to forget 
ber friends becauſe they were her inferior. 
of a heart infiuitely too juſt to forget the 
obligations which the owed to the gallant 
and the tender Edward. The truth is, 
that when ſhe arrived in Dublin, ſhe found 
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her father in a ſituation that abſorbed ai! 
her attention. It has been before obſervecd, 
that Lord Ravenſdale was in the gout when 
Lady Cecilia left her aunt, Lady Elizabeth 
Belmont. 

The reader is already acquainted wich 
the unfortunate interruption to her journey; 
and as Lady Elizabeth had written to her 
brother by her niece, his lordſhip had not 
received that letter, and conſequently kneiy 
nothing of Lady Cecilia's having quitted 
London, Her Jadyſhip's ſevere illneſs in 
Wales, occaſioned: by her terror, and her 
fubſequent defire to be unknown, prevented 
her from writing, thinking every day to go 
over herſelf; but Lady Elizabeth Belmont, 
wondering at not hearing from Ireland, 
wrote again to Lord Ravenſdale by poſt, 
and encloſed a letter in it for Lady Cecilia, 
which was the firſt intelligence he had re- 
ceived of her having quitted London; and 
the agony this threw him into, of not 
knowing what was become of her, threw 
the gout into his head, and put his life in 
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the mot imminent danger. Such was his 
fituation when Lady Cecilia arrived; and 
as at that time he was not capable of ſeeing 
her, or of knowing her if he had ſeen her, 
the affliction of Lady Cecilia was 1nex- 
preſſible, aggravated as it mult be by the 
reflection how great a ſhare ſhe herfelf had 
in his illneſs. At laſt it pleaſed Heaven to 
abate his diſorder, and the ſight of Lady 
Cecilia hertelf perfeRed the cure; for no 
parent ever loved his children better than 
Lord Ravenſdale, and his lovely daughter 
was his peculiar care, The joy he felt in 
| folding her again to his boſom diſſipated 
all remains of his complaint, and ſoothed 
the ſorrow with which he heard of the death 
of his amiable friend Mrs, Melville ; and 
he expreſled the utmoſt gratitude for the 
Evanses, particularly for Ned, whole gat- 
lantry he was determined to reward. 

It was a ON Ned had returned 
home to his father's, and that Mr. Watkin 
was entirely reſtored to his uſual health, 


| that our venerable cufate was conlulung, 
with. 


, 
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wich his fon on the ſubjet of the farnz 


which Watkin had ſuggeſted; and the pro- 
priety of being obliged to him for the ſum 
necetiary to ſtock it. Ned expretled a 
horror of beginning the world with a debr, 
which he faid would encumber his tpirits, 
and be a clog on all his operations, And 
Mr. Evans highly applauded his prudence, 
and the delicacy of his feeling on that head. 
„He who runs in debt,” ſaid he, * parts 
with juſt ſo much of his liberty and peace 
of mind as he borrows, and muſt for ever 
feel inferior to his creditor till he is paid: 
whereas he who owes nothing is always 
independent, and, though ever ſo poor, 
muſt feel and rejoice in the dignity of his 
fituation. Yet, my dear boy,” continued 
he, © there are ſometimes occaſions upon 
which a man may contract a debt without 
any imputation on his prudence, or dange1 
in its couſequence; and I think this is one 
of them; wherefore, if you. wiſh to try your 
hand in the farming buſineſs, you may 
begin with a {mall one, which will not re- 

quire 
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quire much to ſet it up, and I ſhall take 
care that what you may want from Mr, 
Watkin ſhall not much encumber you.“ 
Ned acknowledged with all gratitude the 
generoſity and affeftion of his father; but 
abſolutely refuſed his bearing any part of 
the burthen, or joining in the ſecurity, 
God knows,” ſaid he, * how I might 
ſucceed ; and if I come to any loſs, how 
much will it be imbittered by involving 
you!” It is probable indeed, had Ned 
engaged in farming, and accepted Mr, 
Watkin's offer, that neither he nor his father 
would have come to any loſs; for his pru- 
dence, activity, and ill, were equal to any 
thing that he ſhould undertake. But for- 
tune had a different ſcene of liſe in view for 
him, which was more adapted to his genius 
and inclinations; for a day or two after 
this, as they were fitting at breakfaſt, Mor- 
gan came into the room in a great hurry, 
and told Mr, Evans that there was a gen- 
tleman in a poſt-chaiſe at the gate who 
wanted to ſpeak to him, but that he ſaid fie 
had 
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kad no time to alight, When he went out 
to the chaiſe, the gentleman aſked him it 
he was acquainted with the Earl of Ravenſ- 
dale? He aflured him he had never heard 
of that nobleman. * Are you then the 
reverend Mr. Evans of Llanrhwicoedd?” 
He anſwered, that was indeed his defigna- 
tion. Then, Sir,” ſaid the gentleman, 
I have orders from his lordſhip to deli- 
ver this packet to you (handing a large 
bundle out of the chaiſe), and I ſuppoſe the 
contents will explain themſelves.” Mr. 
Evans then preſſed the gentleman to alight 
and take ſome refreſhment ; but he ſaid he 
could not poſſibly wait, for he muſt be in 
London the following day: —ſo withing 
him a good morning he drove off. 

Mr. Evans now returned into the. houſe, 
bearing the bundle in his hand; which 
when Mrs. Evans ſaw, Iwill lay my 
mode cloak to a braſs pin,” ſaid ſhe, ** that 
here is ſome news from Miſs Cecilia.“ 
«I aſſure you,” replied her huſband, this 


packet comes from an Earl; but what the 
1 contents 
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contents are I cannot ſay.” Open it and 
ſee,” {aid he. Ned, who was all breathleſs 
expectation, cut the ſtring which tied it, 
when out came nothing but another 
bundle within the former. When this was 
opened, the firſt things that preſented thems 
ſelves were three letters; one in a man's 
hand to Mr, Evans; another in a lady's, 
directed to him allo; and a third in the 
firſt hand, larger than the two former, 
directed to Ned. | 

The lady's letter was firſt opened, which 
contained the following words: 


« Dublin, Feb. 8th, 1780. 


SE MY DEAR AND VALUABLE FRIENDS, 


ce fear you will begin to think that your 
ungrateful Cecilia has been baſe enough to 
forget the generous protection and kind 
hoſpitality which you afforded her ia Wales. 
Yet can I aſſure you, that though my heart 
is not a rock, the impreſſion of your kind - 
neſs is more durably engraved on it, than“ 


it could be on any ſtone, Inſcriptions on 
- marble 
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marble are effaced long before the marv/t 
itſelf is conſumed, on which they are en- 
graved ; but my heart muſt periſh before it 
can forget the friendſhip of my kind pro- 

tectors. | 
« When I arrived in Dublin, I found 
my father in ſuch a ſituation as called for 
all my care and abſorbed all other atten- 
tion. For many days did I expect the 
moſt afflicting ſtroke with which Provi- 
dence could have chaſtened me; but it has 
pleaſed Heaven to avert the blow, and to 
reſtore my father to his uſual health. Ie 
writes himſelf by this conveyance, to expreſs 
his gratitude to you” both, and to Mr. 
Edward, for all your kindneſs to me; and 
I hope his manner of doing it will be agree- 
able. You will pardon me, my dear 
friends, if 1 concealed from you before, 
the rank which my father holds in this 
kingdom. Titles oftener embarraſs friend- 
ſhips than promote them; and if hiding 
-my own was a deceit, it was -the firſt and 
the laft that 1 ſhall ever practiſe with you. 
I beg 
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I beg you will give the incloſed, with my 
beſt affection, to Miſs Watkin, I hope 
my dear Mrs. Evans will accept of the few 
things ſent herewith as a token of friend- 
| ſhip, and that you will both of you con- 
tinue to think of me and love me. 

It would be unpardonable in me to 
conclude this letter, without offering my 
kindeſt and moſt grateful compliments to 
Mr. Edward, and hoping that we may all 
live to meet again, | 

I remain 
Your much obliged 
And ſincerely affectionate 
CECILIA RIVERS.” 


The Earl's letter to Mr. Evans, which 
was next opened, was as follows: 


« Merrion Square, Feb. 8th, 1780. 
© REV. SIR, 


take the firſt opportunity in my 


power, of expreſling to you the grateful 
ſenſe I entertain of your extreme civility 
Vor. I. N and 
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and attention to my daughter, Lady Cecil 
Rivers, during her reſidence at your houts ; 
and I congratulate you upon having a ſon, 
who, by his conduct to her ladyſhip in 
the hour of her diſtreſs, 1s an honour not 
only to you but to his country. I (ſhould 
not have been ſo long in making this ac- 
knowledgment, had I not been confined by 
a molt ſevere illneſs, which had well nigh 
brought me to the grave; but from which 
I am now pretty well recovered. The firſt 
uſe I made of my ceturning health, was to 
wait upon his Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of this kingdom, who has enabled me 
to preſent your fon with a pair of colours 
in a regiment now raifing here, and in 
which my ſecond ſon 1s to have a company. 
I write to the young gentleman himſelf, 
and ſend him his commiMion encloſed, 
which I hope will be acceptable to you 
both. 

J take the liberty of encloſing to you 
a bank bill for one hundred guineas, which 


I entreat of you to accept, to reimburſe 
you 


6 
you any extraordinary expence that you 
mult have been at while my daughter was 
with you; and I conclude with aſſuring you 
that at all times it will give me the higheſt 
pleaſure if I ſhould be able in any way to 
promote either your intereſt or your ſon's. 
« remain, Sir, | 
With great gratitude and reſpect, 
Your obliged and obedient ſervant, 
RAVENSDALE.” 


Ned's letter was the next to be opened; 
when the firſt thing that preſented itſelf was 
has commiſſion, written on parchment, and 


already figned by his Majeſty. Lord Ra- 
venſdale's words were as follow: 


Merrion Square, Feb, 8th, 1780, 


© Sin, 

** Your gallant and generous behaviour 
on the unhappy occaſion which firſt intro- 
duced my daughter, Lady Ceciha Rivers, 
to your acquaintance, has laid me under 
o great an obligation, that I really want 
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words to expreſs my thanks, or the high 
ſenſe I entertain of your merit. I ſhould 
have acknowledged this ſooner, but for a 
ſevere illneſs from which I have but lately 
recovered, and that I wiſhed my expreſſions 
of gratitude might be accompanied with 
ſomething moreſubſtantial than mere words, 
I have therefore ſolicited, and been happy 
enough to obtain for you, from his Ex- 
cellency the Lord Lieutenant of this king- 
dom, a commiſſion which has been ſigned 
by his Majeſty, and which I ſend you en- 
cloſed, whereby you are appointed eldeſt 
enſign in a regiment now raiſing for his 
ſervice in this kingdom, and in the com- 
pany of which my ſon is to be the captain. 
I ſhould not have taken this ſtep without 
conſulting you, only that the applications 
were ſo numerous that there was no time 
to be loſt; and when I conſidered your 
ſpirit and your youth, I could not doubt 
but you would as gladly exert your courage 
in defence of your country, as you have 


already done in that of my daughter. 
| * 
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The regiment is expected to be ordered 
to America in the ſummer, It will there- 
fore be adviſable for you to come over to 
this kingdom as ſoon after the receipt of 
this as may be convenient to you; and 
while you ſtay in it, I (hall be moſt happy 
if you will conſider my houſe as your 
home. 

6 have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your much obliged and obedient ſervant, 
RAVENSDALE.” 


The ſurpriſe and tranſport of joy which 
now ſeized on Edward, kept him filent for 
ſome time; yet were extremely viſible in 
his whole frame. His cheeks glowed with 
a deeper crimſon, and his eyes ſparkled 
with unuſual fire—not ualike thoſe of the 
generous ſteed, when he firſt hears the ſound 
of the trumpet ; when with erected ears he 
foams upon the bit, and, pawing the ground, 
devours with his eye the ſpace that ſepa- 
rates him from the foe, Such were the 
firſt looks of the gallant Edward, when he 
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found himſelf an officer; but ſoon the loft 
idea of the lovely Cecilia roſe in his imagi- 
nation, when his correſponding features pur 
on equal ſoftneſs, and the lightning of his 
eye melted into the ſweet radiance of ten- 
derneſs and love. His father watched the 
various turns of his countenance ; he ſaw 
with pleaſure the emotions of his ſoul ; and, 
claſping him to his boſom with an embrice 
inexpreſſibly affectionate, he wilked him joy 
of his promotion, Mrs. Evans too joined 
in the congratulation; yet ſhe could not 
ſuppreſs a riſing tear, which inſenſibly 
dropped upon her cheek, when ſhe reflected 
how ſoon he was to be torn from her, to 
what dangers he was to be expoſed, and 
how many dreadful chances there were that 
ſhe ſhould never behold him more. 

We may indulge the mother in theſe 
tender anxieties, which are natural to her 
ſex, and ſuitable to her character: but the 
generous ſpirit of the curate diſdained theſe 
apprehenſions, and he heartily and ſincerely 


| ejoiced in the new. proſpect that was opened 
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to his fon, and in the glory with which his 
fond imagination already ſaw him covered. 
And now their firſt tranſports being over, 
they rehined tranquillity enough to examine 
the other contentsof the bundle:—and theſe 
were found to be two pieces of the fineſt 
Iriſh linen; two of damaſk table-linen ; 
twenty-two yards of a rich and grave- 


coloured ſilk for a gown and petticoat, and 


ſixteen yards for a gown of the moſt beau- 
tiful Iriſh tabbinet, Jheſe prefents gave 
great ſatisfaction to Mrs. Evans, who ſaid, 
when ſhe had done examining them, that 
ſhe had always been of opinion, from the 
firſt view ſhe had had of her, that Lady 
Cecilia was a woman of the higheſt diſtinc- 
tion. Mr. Evans joined in the eulogium 
on her ladyſhip, and in extolling the mag- 
nificent manner in winch Lord Ravenſdale 
had rewarded them; and Ned took oc- 
caſion to remiud them, that it had been ever 
his opinion that Lady Cecilia would not 

forget them, 
And now Morgan was diſpatched to aſk 
N 4 Miſs 
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Miſs Watkin to tea, that ſhe might ſhare 
in the general joy; and to carry to her 
the letter which was encloſed for her; and 
which they afterwards found was a letter of 
thanks for her attentions from Lady Ce- 
cilia, and contained a preſent of a very rich 
and valuable diamond pin, 
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Tar Evanses had hardly done dinner 
when Miſs Watkin made her appearance, 
ſo impatient was ſhe to know the particu- 
lars of their news from Lady Cecilia. She 
brought her diamond pin with her, which 
was extremely rich and elegant, and which 
had ſhe received a week before, ſhe would 
have valued ten times more for the fake of 
the beſtower, than for the intrinſic worth 
of the jewel. Yet ſhe derived ſome hope 
from the elevated rank of the lady, which 
was now aſcertained ; but when ſhe heard: 
of the commiſſion, and the invitation to 
Lord Ravenſdale's, a ſudden paleneſs over- 
ſpread her countenance ; and if there had 
not happened to be a glaſs of water ſtanding 
on the table, which ſhe drank off, ſhe would 
probably have fainted. She muſtered up 
reſolution enough, however, to wiſh Ned 
joy of his commiſſion ; but could not ſup- 
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preſs her tears when ſhe heard of his being 
ordered to America, and that he intended 
to go to Ireland in a week or ten days. 
What paſied in her heart it is not eaſy to 
deſcribe, nor can be conceived by any but 
thoſe who have tenderly loved; it may be 
compared to the ſenſation of ice freezing 
all the powers of the ſou], whilſt hope, 
which had been lately planted there, died 
away to the roots, and all its {weet blu{loms 
withered away tor ever, 

Evans and Ned imputed her agitation to 
the terrors of friend{hip for the dangers he 
was to undergo; but Mrs. Evans was net 
ſo deceived—ſhe clearly ſaw the real cauſe ; 
The ſaw and pitied-—for nothing could have 
been more agrecable to her than that alli- 
ance, which would not only have been an 
ample proviſion for Ned, but would have 
kept him at home and in ſafety. And indecd 
if her wiſhes were to determine, ſhe would 
gladly have returned the commiſſion, and 
kept her ſon. But this ſhe knew to be im— 
poſhble—ſhe knew full well the ſtate of 

Ned's 
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Ned's heart, which this commiſſion flat- 
tered ; and were his love out of the queſtion, 
the knew his paſſion for glory would never 


tiker him to forego a profeſſion which it 
had been the height of his ambition to 
alpire to; and the knew alfo that her huſ- 
band WOuL be of the ſame ſentiments, So 
that pity was all the confolation ſhe could 
ve to poor Harriet, and this ſhe did give 
el from the bottom of her ſoul. Indeed 
he lon aiterwards took her up to her own 
bed-chatnber under fome pretence, where 
ſhe gave her an opportunity to unboſom 
herlelf, and where that poor girl had the 
conlolation to find in her all the tenderneſs 
of a mother, and all the fidelity of a friend. 
This foothed her ſo much as to enable her 
to return to the parlour, and to paſs the 
evening without in the leaſt awakening the 
fuſpicion either of Mr. Evans or his fon. 
And indeed from this evening Mrs, Evans 
did really look upon her with the affection 
of a mother, not thinking it at all impro- 
bable but that, if Edward lived, ſhe might 

” One 
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one day become ſo; for ſhe conſidered his 
paſſion for Lady Cecilia as quite romantic, 
and that there was not the ſmalleſt pro- 
bability of ever being ſucceſsful : and Mr. 
Evans himſelf coincided with her in this 
opinion; as he did alſo in his good wiſhes 
for Miſs Watkin, when his wife afterwards 
appriſed him of the truth: ſo that this 
poor girl found friends and advocates where 
ſhe moſt deſired them; and was reſtored, if 
not to the ſweetneſs of hope, at leaſt to ſome 
degree of complacency and tranquillity of 
mind. Her regret indeed for his abſence, 
and her terrors for the dangers to which he 
muſt be expofed, could not be alleviated 
except by the conſciouſneſs how many 
partners ſhe had in theſe anxieries ; for 
there was not one of Ned's acquaintance 

who was not ſolicitous for his welfare, 
And now as the time approached when 
Ned was to go, Mrs. Evans was hurried in 
preparing for his departure. The two 
pieces of Iriſh linen which Lady Cecilia 
ſent her, ſhe cut up into ſhirts for him, 
and 
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and poor Miſs Watkin aſſiſted in the mak- 
ing them: this was a pleaſant office to her, 
and would have recommended them perhaps 
to Ned, it the conſideration of their being 
Lady Cecilia's preſent had not already 
ſtamped a value on them that could receive 
no addition. All his friends in the neigh- 
bourhood came to congratulate him on his 
advancement, and to take their leave; and 
he ſpent ſeveral days in returning theſe 
affectionate viſits, and in giving and receiv- 
ing aſſurances of unalterable friendſhip. 

On the evening before his departure, Mr. 
Evans had invited a few friends, and, to 
make it paſs off more eaſily and agreeably, 
Piice was ordered to attend with his harp. 
Mr. Watkin, who was now quite recovered, 
with his wife and Harrict, were of the 
company. They danced from tea till ſup- 
per; and though ſome hearts among them 
were certainly heavy, yet it did not ſeem to 
affe& their heels, which moved nimbly 
enough the whole evening. After ſupper, 


ſeveral jovial ſongs were ſung, and, a large 
bowl 
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bowl of the beſt punch ſmoking on the 
table, all melancholy ſeemed baniſhed. 
Some of the company knowing the excel- 
lence of Ned's finger on the harp, and how 
charmingly his voice ſuited wich that inſtru— 
ment, requeſted him to play, and to accom- 
pany it. Though he ſung in the moſt 
maſterly manner, yet, contrary to the com- 
mon cuſtom of all who do, he feldom re- 
quired a ſecond bidding, but with the ut- 
moſt readineſs obliged the company. He 
took the harp, and, having put the ſtrings 
into complete tune, began the ſweet Scots 
air, 


Farewell to Lochaber | and farewell my Jane! 


Thoſe who have any taſte for muſic, and 
who have ever heard this charming air well 
ſung, need not be told how powerful the 
Impreſſion is it leaves upon the heart. When 
he came to that pathetic cloſe, 


May be to return to Lochaber no more! 


the 


- 
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ihe aptneſs of the words to his own ütua— 
tion, and the enchanting ſweetneſs of his 
voice, overpowered poor Harriet, and ſhe 
burſt into tears. His mother, whoſe 
paſſions were alſo wound up, wanted only 
this to ſer her a-fiowing alſo, and ſhe 
very opportunely kept poor Harriet com- 
pany, Indeed Ned himſelf was the only 
perlon in the room unaffected, except Mr. 
Walkin, who, in the midſt of the ſweeteſt 
and molt affecting part of the tune, was 
very calmly lighting his pipe at the candle; 
and hearing his daughter's voice, he thought 
the was joining in the ſong, and cried 
out, That's a ſweet note, Harriet, do give 
it us again,” This miſtake reſtored the 
ſpirits of the company; for Ned, not being 
able to reſiſt the impulſe of laughter, gave 
way to it, in which he was joined by the 
whole table except Mr. Watkin, who could 
not be prevailed on either to laugh or cry. 

The remainder of the evening was ſpent 


agrecably on all ſides till the hour of ſepa- 
ration came, Ned led Miſs Warkin to 
| her 
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her horſe; when lifting her into her ſide- 
ſaddle he gave her a parting kiſs—the 
tender and unexpected falute thrilled to her 
finger's ends, which were reſting on his 
neck as he raiſed her on the horſe, and 
which, by an involuntary compreſſion, now 
ſtrained him to her boſom ; whilſt her fal- 
tering voice could hardly articulate the 
words, Dear Edward, farewell!” The 
darkncſs of the night befriended her deli- 
cacy, and concealed thoſe tears which now 
flowed in a torrent from her eyes, and from 
which they did not ceaſe to flow till forrow 
and fatigue at laſt cloſed them in ſleep. 

Ned now went into the ſtable, to ſee that 
the horſes were well fed; one of which had 
been borrowed for him from Mr. Watkin, 
that Mr. Evans might ride with him to Ho- 
lyhead. Here he found David Morgan hard 
at work, preparing all things for the morn- 
ing's journey. This poor lad, who had a 
ſincere attachment to Ned, had determined 
in his own mind never to ſlay behind him 
after he had once gone away. He had not, 

| however, 
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however, mentioned t'.is reſolution to any 
body; but now finding Ned alone, he em- 
braced this opportuuity, and, getting be- 
tween him and the door, beoged of him 
not to go till he had granted him one re- 
queſt. Ned, not expecting any ſuch matter, 
was ſurpriſed what he could defire, and 
promiſed, it it was proper for him to do, he 
would gratify him. He then aſked him to 
take him as his ſervant. Ned told him he 
ſhould be very glad to have him, but that 
he did not think his income would enable 
him to keep a ſervant, Honeſt David re- 
plied, that if that was all his objection, he 
would make that matter eaſy ; for he would 
go with him all the world over, and ſerve 
him without fee or reward. Ned thanked 
him for his attachment, but blamed his 
imprudence; “ for,” ſaid he, “it may very 
poſſibly happen that it will not be in my 
power to ſupport you.” —©* Maſter,” faid 
David, © leave that to me; I will not aſk 
any ſupport from you; I deſire only the 
honour to ſerve you, and the comfort to be 

with 
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with you; tor by — (Here he twore 
an oath which I will nor preſume to write) 
I never will ſtay in this country after you 
are out of it.”—* Well but,” ſaid Ned, 
&« what will you do?”—* I will inlift,” 
ſaid David, * in the ſame regiment wil: 
you, and at once ſerve both you and my 
king.“ —“ I applaud your zeal and your 
friendſhip,” ſaid Ned; * and if you do, 
I will promiſe you all the favour that is in 
my power to ſhew you; neither will I ac- 
cept your ſervices for nothing, but re- 
compenſe you as it may be in my power,” 
David's joy ran over at his eyes; and this 
point being ſettled, he went home to his 
father's to make known his reſolution, ar.d 
Ned returned into the houſe. 
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